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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTORY 


Section 1: iportance, Scope, 
Method and Plan 


The history of taxation is a fascinating study, 
It is indeed interesting to dive deep into tke details 
of taxation, particularly where the field is fertile 
and virgin, Taxation was the very backbone cf the 
governments in the past, Prosperity of the kingdoms 
and glory of the kings, success of the goverrments and 
happiness of the people, therefore, depended bo a large 
extent on the taxation system in ancient times as at 
present, The very fact that a number of dyncsties, big 
and small, have successfully ruled over Kametaka for 
centuries reveals that they had evolved a perfect and 
sound system of taxation, U.N. Ghoshal, a great authority 
on the history of taxation in ancient Inda, stated thus 
as early as 1929: “The revenue systems of the South 
while resembling those of the Norxthern India in their 
broad outlines present many distinctive features which 


alone would justify their independent treatment, 


Ever since the learned scholar published his 


monumental work - Contributions To The History Of The 
Hindu Revenue System (1929), the world of schclarship 


was awakened to the new fields of research an¢ more 

and more students were attracted towards the study of 
economic history of the people. Consequently a few 
works on economic life of the people of different areas 
and dymasties have been published, Zhe Econcnic Life 
of Northem India in Gupta Period by SK. Maity, The 
Economic Life of Northern India by Lallanji Gopal, 
Economic Conditions in Southern India by A. Awadorali, 
Economic History of the Deccan by Dipak Ranjan Das are 
some of the important works on the economic History of 
the Northern India and the South. But works pertaming 
to the study of Taxation System or Revenue System are 
‘few and far between. Each dissertation on economic 
life, no doubt devotes a section or at best a chapter 
to the study of the Revenue System, but within such a 
limited space 1% is difficult to do justice to the 
subject. D.N. Jha is the only scholar who has made a 
serious attempt to analyse the Revenue System in Ancient 
India, But his work on Revenue System in Post-Maurya 
and Gupta Times confines itself to the study of the 


Revenue System exclusively of Northern India, 


J 


Dr. Appadorai's Economic Conditions of Sourtherm 
Indie, B.A. Saletore's Social and Politicel Life in the 
Vijayenagara Emire, TV, Mahalingan's South Indian 
Polity and Economic Conditions During the Vijayanagar 
Zimes and his revised work on Administration and Soczal 
Life under Vijayanasar, and others no doubt have devoted 
a chapter to the study of Revenue Systems of the South, 
but in all these works more stress is laid 0%) System in 
the Tamil coumtry than of any other region of the Deccan, 
Economic History of the Deccan by Dipak Rmja Das also 
devotes a chapter for the study of the Revenue System, 
But this work, while covering the whole of the Deccan 
fails to pay adequate attention to the Revenue System 
of Karmataka. Moreover, the scholar has confined his 
study to the elucidation of some fiscal terms and thus 
the Revenue System as such has not ‘received proper 
treatment, Coming to Karnataka proper, only one work 
desoribing the Economic Conditions of Karnataxa has seen 
light so far. GR. Kuppuswany's Economic Conditions of 


Mediaeval Karnataka devotes a section in a chapter for 


the study of the Taxation System. He has disposed of 
the study within ten pages. Thus, the Taxation System 
of Karnataka in particular and of the Decoam in general 
8ti11 continues to be a fertile and virgin field for the 


scholars to explore, Therefore, for the first time an 


attempt at analysing the taxation system in Ancient 
and Mediaeval Karmataka is made in the present 


dissertation, ಸ 


The present work aims at studying the Taxation 
System of Karnataka in a strict sense of the term, In 
choosing the title, the term fRevenue’' has been 
deliberately avoided because of its vague and obscure 
connotation. Sometimes i% is taken to mean only taxes 
on land and some other times to mea all sources of 
state income covering various taxes, confiscations, 
booty, income from mines, fines, tributes presentations 
etc. The term taxation has been preferred here to 
limit the scope of the present work only to the study of 
Taxation System in its precise meaning and definition. 
Besides, it is also aimed at establishing the prevalence 
of the concept of taxation in its fullfledged form in 
ancient and mediaeval times, Therefore, it need not be 
considered as imposing a modern concept on the ancient 


practice, 


BzUher the present work aims at examining the 
Taxation System of Karnataka over quite an extensive 
period that ranges from the earliest historical times 
to the fall of the Vijayanagara empire in AD. 1565, 


a mn 


However, it is difficult to draw a hard and fast 11ne 
between ancient and mediaeval times of Karnataka 
history. As in Northern India, in Kamataka also the 
ohanrfedn invasion of the Deccan may be taksn to 
separate the Ancient from the Mediaeval times, However, 
it is not the intention of the author of the present 
work to distinguish between the ancient and nediaeval 
systems of Taxation, On the other hand, the long 

range of period is selected for the survey wth a 
deliberate purpose of tracing the evolution of the 


system through the history of Karnataka, 


In the development of the present dissertation 
a simple historical method involving the collection of 
contemporary and authentic data from written records, 
classification and the synthesis of the same has been 
followed. The aim of tracing the evolution cf the Taxation 
System has been possible to a certain extent. The ideas 
and theories have been freely borrowed from works on 
polity like ArthoSstra, Menusnriti, Mehabharate and 
Sutra iti. But they are borrowed not as Source of 
information but as source of law which was {cllowed by 
the ‘rulers of India of all times with no exception. 
Sometimes, ideas are borrowed from them to give a 


comparative account of the system in question. The 


broad generalizations have been based on the Yaotual 


findings. 
Section 2: A Survey of the Sources 
A. Epigraphical 


The present dissertation i8 based largely on 
the information gathered from inscriptions so far 
published, Inseriptions are of two types: (i) Lithic 
records and (141i) Copper plates. The lithic records are 
the royal decrees meat for the information of the publio, 
The copper-plates were the copies of the donative grants 
given to the donees for their use, Inscriptions, being 
the contemporary records, constitute the most reliable 
source of information for writing the history of people. 
Karnataka is very rich in inscriptions. In their number, 
the inscriptions of Karnataka perhaps stand only second 
to those of Tamil Nadu, 


As far as the Taxation System is concemed, 
inscriptions of Karmataka present a number of fub1 ens. 
The records of the early dynasties of Kamataka are 
content with the phrases like SarvanamaSyam or 
sarvvabadhapariharam i.e, free from all imposts, But, 


~~ 


however, we get stray references to such taxes like 
antahkara [2 etc., and officers like Zajiukd (as in 
Ne ilajevel1i inscription) in the records of the 
Kadambas, But this obscurity centering around the 

Taxation System in the records gradually disappears 

from the time of the Chalukyas of Badémi. The 

Lakshms8var charter of Yuvaraja Vikrengdityd ated 

AD. 725, for instance, informs us of the taxes on 

house tengnents, instalments of tax collection, period 

of tax collection, role of the guilds in the administration 
of taxation etc. Badami insoription of the time of 
Vineyaditya dated A.D. 699 gives us a list of commodities 
on which commercial taxes were 00llected, Rashtrakita, 
Hoysala, Chalukya, Sevuna, Ganga, and Vijayanagara 
inscriptions abound with a rich variety of information 
about the taxes and the taxation system, Belur inscription 
dated AD. 1568 For example, provides us with a formidable 
list of articles of trade on which transit duties and 


the octroi duties were levied, 


Nonetheless, the student of Taxation System 
in Kamataka is confronted with a number of serious 
problems in making use of the information available in 


epigraphs. The taxes mentioned in the records sometimes 


ave too obscure to form any definite idea about the 


taxation system as such. 


But perhaps the greatest problem in utilizing 
the epigraphical data is the difficulty of understanding 
a large number of fiscal terme which no lexican can 
help to interpret. The terms like udraliea, bhiitavata- 
vratyaya Yaddaravula, annaya, bilkode, bannige etc, 
cannot be Satisfactory elucidated. 


Another serious problem confronting a student 
of taxation system "is the complete silence of our 
sources regarding the statistics of ancient Indian 
revenue system" This has 1ed the learned scholar 
Ghoshal to conclude that ",,, the ancient period of 
Indian History presents a mournful contrast as comared 
with the nediaeval period which is illumined with 
statistical returns of revenue fumished by the official 


and semi-offTicial sources. 


This is only to note the difficulties of a 
student of the Taxation System and not to suggest the 
imossibility of undertaking the dissertation of the 
Kind at hand, In spite of all the short comings on 


the one hand, and their unweildy nature on the other, 
the inscriptions of Karnataka have been of immense 
value in reconstructing the history of the Taxation 
System in Kamataka. A large number of inscriptions 
register gifts of lands or villages to temples, 
brahmanas, charitable works, tanks, guest houses, 
nathas ad schools etc. 1% is customary with the 
poets composing inscriptions to specify the immunities 
bestowed and the previleges conferred on the Gonees, 
These immunities and the previleges enumerated at the 
end of the inscriptions have helped greatly to develop 


the present dissertation, 


B. Jiterary Sources 


Stray references to taxes occur in some 
Sanskrit and Kannada literary works of Karnataka md 
serve more as cor{gporative sources than as exclusive 


sources of information, 


(i) Sanskrit Works 


Mitakshara of Vijians8vara (A.D. 1070 to 1100) 


is a commen{gry on Jsjfipyavalkyasnriti. Vi jane 8vara 
[e) 
flourished in the courts of Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI. 


Therefore, it is the most authoritative, contemporary and 


10 


native source reflecting the life and conditions of 
Kamataka people of the 10th to the 12th century AD. 
In different contexts the work deals with various 
problems relating to tax administration like the 
importance of £588, king's duties and responsibilities 


regarding tax administration, principles of taxation, 
advice to the kings not, bepoppzessive, rates of taxes 

to be levied etc. JgSastilaka Chamtu and Witivakyinritan 
of Sdmadeva Suri who flourished at the end of the 
Rashtrakuta period are also of some help in writing the 
present thesis. YaSastilaka lays dow as to when the 
kings off1cers were not to insist on Visti ard other 


p> 


a೩ 
taxes. Witivkyanritan is useful for its acocunt of 
C 


ministers and officers, particularly in charge of revenue 
and records. Bilhana's Yikramankadsvacharita, an eulogy 
on the illustra#ious Chalukya ruler Vikramaditya VI, is 
rather silent about the aspects of administration, 
Manasollasa otherwise also know as Abhilashitartha 
Shintamani. is am encyclopaedic work. Ina section on 
Karaddna Vivekah it lays dowm certain rules, regulations 
and principles relating to taxation and also zates of 
taxes to be levied on various articles of trace, Elsewhere 
while enumerating the responsibilities of the rulers 4 
particularly emphasizes the necessity of protecting the 
people from cabrupt tax officers. 


5 


11 


Sukranttisdra, a late mediaeval worx on polity 
is perhaps only second to Arthasastra of Kaut-lya with 
its minutest details of statecraft, (ne section of 
this work is fully devoted to the system of taxation, 

A comparative study of the provisions made by Arthasastra 
on the one hand and Sutrenitiszre on the othsz, is Bound 
to bridge the gap between the ancient and mel aeval times 


separated by several centuries, 


(11) Kannada Works 


Nitisataka of Soméévara written in he 11th 
century AD, advises the King to frame a bens7olent tax 
policy. It also mentions the duties of varidus officers 
and ministers engaged in the administration 02 taxation. 
Suktisudharnava of Mallikarjuna is an anthology of Kannada 
poetry compiled during the time of Hoyeuಿa king, wire 
SomeSvara, who ruled between A.D. 1233 and 1254, Tt is 
a collection of best pieces of poetry selected from 
famous works in Kannada available at the time of its 
compilation, An interesting aspect of thie work is the 
systematié classification of verses under varzous topics. 
The chapter entitled Yentravamanam relates 30 various 
administrative aspects likey revenue, accounss, records 


and ministers in charge of them, 


12 


Stray references to taxes, ministers and 
officers in charge of taxes, records, accom etc,, 
occur in various other classical works like Adipuranae 
of Pampa (A.D. 941) Vachanas of Shivasaranas, as 
Burana of Bhimakavi. Nambiyannana Ragal Le of Harihara, 
Harivamsabhyudayan i Bandhuvarma (©. “8, 1200); 
Dharmamritam of Nayasena etc, They corrobarate the 


epigraphic evidence, 


(111) Foreigmers' Accowmts 


Fa-Hien, Abdur Razak, Nuniz, Paes were some 
of the prominent foreign visitors to South Irdia whose 
accounts reflect the picture of taxation in Karmataka, 
though a blurred one. Fa-Hien who visited Irdia in 
5th century AD. on hearsay account records that as 
the roads in the Deccan were infested with rcbbers and 
the travellers’ dues were very heavy he deciced to go 
to Ceylone by a Far Eastern route. Abdul Razak stayed 
in Vijayanagara as an ambassador of the Persian King 
about A.D, 1443, Domingo Paes, a Portugese traveller 
visited Vijayanagara in about 1521-22, The chronicle 
of Ferna® Nuniz, a horse dealer who spent abcut three 
years in Vijayanagara {from AD, 1535 to 1537 describes 


Some salient features of taxation during the Vijayanagara 
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times besides dealing with other aspects of Vijayanagara 
history. The accounts of Abdul Razak, Nuniz and Paes’! 

of the city of Vijayanagara, its fortification, business, 
income of the city and the Emire, the feudatories of 
the Vijayanagara Emire help us immensely in drawing 

the picture of the income and expenditure of the 
Vijayaagara Empire, Where the epigraphical and native 
literary sources fail to provide us with certain details, 
the foreigners’ accounts come to our help. However, 

the value of the foreigners! account of the taxation 
system in Kamataka cennoty be over emphasized, No 
doubt the foreigners’ kmowledge of Kamataka ~- its 
customs, traditions and practices, was inadequate and 
imperfect, nevertheless their observations about the 
taxation system appear to be quite convincing and often 74 


corraborate the indigenous evidence, 


Section 3: The Orlgin and Early History 
axatiom in India 


The origin of the idea of taxation in India 
may be traced back to the period when the institution 
of Kingship for the first time was conceived by the 
people. Indian law-givers while explaining the 


circumstances necéssitating the creation of Kingship 


' 14 


have laid emphasis on some king of a contract which 

the person who was swomm in as King entered into with 
those who offered him that responsibility. This 

contract contained certain privileges and obligations 
which the two parties concermed were expected to fulfil 
in reciprocity. The two privileges and obligations 
contained in the contract were protection and taxation, 
Protection was the obligation on the part of the King 
towards the people while he was entitled to the 
privilege of taxation. The people in their turn received 
protection in returmm for the payment of taxes. Thus 

the idea of taxation in India is believed to have emerged 
as a corrollary of the theory of protection. No taxation, 
no protection was the basis of the whole administrative 


machinery in India of ancient times, 


The story of the creation of Kingship goes 
thusi In the pre-political society people were perfect; 
enjoyed peace and effulgence; danced in the air and 
lived for long. The trance of happiness and tranquility 
lasted for ages. But, at last, the pristine purity 
declined and rottenness thrust itself upon the society. 
Greed, selfishness and cupidity began to sway the minds 


of the people and thus the earthly paradise was converted 


ESR 
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into a veritable hell, The law of the jungle began to 
prevail; the strong devoured the weak as is the order 

of the day among the fish (natSyanyaya). People were 
tired of the law of the jungle which prevailed for a 
long time and entered into a mutual contract that 
persons guilty of unsocial acts like misappropriation 
and adultery would be expelled from society. But however, 
people s8ti11 continued to be unhappy, because there 

was no king or government to enforce the provisions 

made in the original contract, Then it is said that 
they approached the Creator with a request to appoint 

a king. On their request the Creator, at once appointed 
Manu as the King,* The people in their turn agreed to 
follow the laws and to surrender a sixth portion of 
their agricultural produce as remuneration for the 
protection they were guaranteed by the King, 


Thus ‘originated along with the institution 


of Kingship, the . system, has undergone several 
changes through the cowse of Indian history. Rigvedic 
Aryans were the first people Imown to have evolved a 
system of taxation under their ruler called the Rajan. 
In the Rigveda it is mentioned that the Rajan used to 


receive his revenues in the form of bali, As to the 


’: 16 


meaning and nature of bali as it occurs in Rigveda, 
there are differences of opinion among scholars, But 
most of them generally agree that taxation in the 
Vedic period was "occasional and voluntary." Thus 1% 


appears that the term bali originally used to denote 


voluntary offerings made to gods for securing their 
favour, came to be applied later to the presents and 

taxes offered to the King more or less voluntarily. To 
later Vedic JA SELLE however, the tem bali was quite 
familiar as contributions made by the people to the king, 
During the later Vedic times, the machinery of govemnment 
came to include ministers (ratnins) called Sengrahitr 

and Bhaeadhuk. These two ministers perhaps were the 
precursors of Samaharta and Sanmidhata respectively 

of Kautilya. 


Very little 1s known about the system of 
taxation during the post-Vedic and pre-Mauryan period, 
However, Jatakas contain some stray references to 
taxes and general principles of taxation, They tell 
us how good kings levied only legal taxes ad how bad 
rulers oppressed their subjects s0 much by 1l1legal 
imposts that they often fled to forests to escape {rom 
tax collectors. Such general statements do not help 


us to form any clear idea of the taxation system. 
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The Mauryan period witnessed the emergence 
of a tiy3.edged system of taxation as indeed of any 
other branch of govemnment, The real foundations of 
the taxation system in India were laid durins the 
time of the Mauryas. ArthaSastra was far advanced of 
its age and a number of theories enunciated in this 
classical master-piece on rZjaniti have eithsr occurred 
in course of history or have been followed by the 
later rulers of the North as well as of the South, So 
far,no work has surpassed ArthaSastra in its accuracy, 
depth, far-sightedness and comprehensiveness, It has 
evolved a perfect system of taxation wth a 3et of 
EAE LT machinery in charge of taxes, 
land revenue, commercial taxes, contributions, tolls, 
excise duties, customs duties, forced labour, tax 
exemptions and 80 on. Thus the provisions of ArthaSistra 
have not oly laid the foundations of taxation system 


but have served as source of law for the l1at2r rulers. 


Similarly, snmitis like Manuenriti, Yajyiyavalkya 
Suriti, Narada Snriti ಯ epics like Hanoi oid 
ohibhzrate have ced tried to remind eS 
now and then about the precepts and practices of the ideal 
rulers, They are not treatises on the state-craft. 


Therefore, they do not suggest any improvement in the 
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taxation system during the post-Mauryan period, By 
this time the native records of South India and 
particularly of Kamataka began to appear indicating 
the development of an independent taxation system which, 
while resembling that of the North as revealed in 
ArthaSastra and ಮಾಣಿಸಿಸ.ತ pಂ8ಅನೀರೆ some distinctive 
features of its Gia: In the following pages an attemt 
is made at tracing the evolution of the Taxation System 
in Karnataka from the earliest historical times to the 


fal of Vijayanagara Empire. 


Section 4: Principles of Taxation 


UHAncient Indian political thinkers in their 
enthusiasm to lay emphasis on the necessity of a KoSa 
or a treasury have not undermined the importance of 
certain principles and ideals which should govem the 
assessment and collection of taxes. "8 These principles 
and precepts in reality were framed to safeguard the 
interests of both the rulers and the ruled. Their 
ultimate objective, therefore, was neither to curtail 
the powers of the kings nor the liberties of the people, 
but to enhance the prosperity of the kingdoms and the 
happiness of the people, Since everything depended to 
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a large extent on a sound systen of taxation, the 
importance of these maxims need not be over emphasized, 
In fact, they served as an essential part of an 
unwritten constitution of ancient times as far as a 


sound system of taxation was concerned, 


A critical analysis of the laws of ancient 
India reveals that they contained rules of taxes rather 
than maxims of taxation, Nevertheless, it is not 
difficult to cull out some principles of taxation from 
these laws. These principles often embodied in 
picturesque figures of speech like lively similes 
and me{ophors bring home the necessity of following 
them closely in framing the policy of taxation, Another 
1mportant feature of these ancient Indian principles of 
taxation was that they basically and very broadly 


resemble the most popular and modern conhons of taxation. 


Perhaps, one of the most fundamental concepts 
underlying the taxation system in ancient times as at 
present was the idea that it should not destroy but,on 
the other hand, enhance the productive capacity of the 
tax-payer, so that the state can legitimately claim 


more income from tax payers than otherwise, Closely 
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connected with this principle is the idea of the 
peoples? ability to pay. Thus for instance, Kautilya,” 
has laid down that the King should pluck the ripe 
fruits from his garden but not the unripe fruits 

which cause provocation, lest this should bring about 
his owm ruin, This idea is very well explained by 
Bhshma”, who ordains that just as a person desirous 

of milk never obtains ay by cutting off the udders of 

a cow, s0 a kingdom afflicted by improper means never 
yields any profit to the king. Further, he explains 

the positive aspect of this principle when he says that 
"just as a person who treats a cow with tenderness amd 
obtains milk, so does the king who rules his kingdom 

by proper means derive advantages from it; the earth, 
being properly protected by the king, yields grain and 
cash to him as a gratified mother yields milk to her 
child” This idea is very well brought forth by a simile 
used in ZPahchatantra which deserves its mention here. 
It states that "the gardner plucks fruits and flowers 
but does not harm the trees and the bee sucks the 

honey without damaging the flower; so also the king 
should collect taxes but should not cause any suffering 
to his subjects. For one who kills the goat ca at best 


get one meal and one who feeds it well can get milk 
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for several years®® In the fashion of the early law- 


givers the mediaeval thinker Sukza also enjoins that 
the king should take his share in the manner of a 
gardener and not that of a maker of charcoal.” Through 
these similes, the rulers were enjoined not to destroy 
the very sources of state income in their enthusiasm 

to £111 the Treasury but to permit the resources of 


the subjects to grow before imposing taxes on them. 


The idea of a graded assessment of taxes was 
only a corollary of the principle of productivity. The 
idea of graded assessment is very well explained by 
Bhima in Mahzbhrata, who lays dom that naxation 
must be properly graduated according to the capacity 
of the tax-payers. It must Ve increased or reduced 
according as the times are favourable or otherwise, 

I% must be increased slowly or imperceptibly «... The 
demand should be increased gradually tTi11 what 1s 

taxen assumes a fair proportion. "10 Sinilarly, Sukra 
emjoins that “If people wdertake new industries, or 
cultivated new lands and dig tanks, canals, wells eto... 
the king should not demand any thing of them until they 
realise profit twice the expenditure?! It is evident 
from the above two injenctions of law-givers that the 


graded assessment was aimed to enhance the productive 
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capacity of tax-payers and thus to increase the revenue 


of the state, gradually. 


The canon of convenience required the rulers 
to frame their policy of taxation to the convenience of 
the tax-payers. This canon required of the rulers to 
fix the most suitable time for collection of land- 
revenue and the place where 1t was to be collected, 
BHishma lays down that the taxes should be l>vied 
considering the time and place, According to this 
canon the rulers were expected to collect taxes in a 
number of instalments as would be convenient to the 


tax-payers. 


The principle of certainty was emboi1ed in the 
rules governing the rates of land-revenue ani other 
taxes. During the normal times, the rulers vere not 
free to levy taxes as they liked, Ancient Iadian law 
givers did not yose sight of the necessity wf elasticity 
in taxation. This is evident from the vary-ng rates 
of taxes prescribed by some lawgivers like Manu, Sukra 
and others, The principle of elasticity required the 


rulers to levy taxes of varying rates considering the 


factors like the fertility of the 301], irrigational 


sd 
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facilities, kinds of the crops and in case of commercial 
taxes, the consideration of the expenditure involved, 


the labour, transit charges etc, 


The principle of equity was also present in 
the ancient idea of proportionate levy of taxes, The 
law-givers while prescribing a certain rate of taxes, 
for example, 1/6th on agricultural produce, had in 
their mind the idea of proportionate levy of taxes. A 
particular rate of levy was to be imposed on all lands 
belonging to one and the same category. Further, this 
principle was made more effective by enlarging the idea 
of taxability to all people. The universal theory of 
taxation was one of the unique features of this system 
in India, A large number of exemptions no doubt, were 
in violation of this principle, but these exemptions, 
as shall be shown, were not mere exemptions causing 
loss of revenue to the state, but were backed by certain 
ideas which were ultimately beneficial to the whole state 


and the commnity., 


Besides, the Smriti writers have nob lost 
ಫಿ 


Sight of such ideas as simplicity and economy in laying 


down the principles of taxation, The extent to which 
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these principles were actually followed in practice 
is discussed in the Epilogue of the thesis, 


In the words of a distinguished schclar, DN. 
Jha, "so far as theory goes, the principles cf taxation 
as desoribed in our sources, seem to be quite sound, 
and reveal a fairly advanced stage of financial thinking, 


considering the time when they were formulated! 13 


Section 5: State enai ture 


Taxation as an important source of state income 
has no justification without proportionate expenditure 
for the promotion of the public welfare. The idea of 
protection contained in the.drigimal contract between 
the King and the people implied certain respamsibilities 
of the ruler towards the people who made him their king, 
These responsibilities could not have been dispensed 
without spending money collected from the people in the 


form of taxes, 


Ancient Indian lawgivers and Niti-writers 
ಮಿ 
while outlirging the sources of state income have not 


forgotten to remind the rulers of their respamsibilities 
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towards the tax-payers. Kautilya, for instance, 
enumerates eighteen items of state expenditure, which 
may be conveniently grouped as under: 


1. For religious services of the 
kings and the royal family. 


2. For maintenance of royal housb}ho1d. 
3, For payment of salaries of servants, 
4, For military and warfare. 

5, For maintenance of store-houses, 


6, Miscellaneous 1tems of expenditure, 


Elsewhere Kautilya has made provision for state 
expenditure on gifts to brahmanas, relief to the sick, 
the aged and the destitutek and for relief to the 


famine stricken people, eto, 


In a chapter bearing on the ‘Maintenance of 
the People in the King's Service,' Kautilya makes 
provision for one-fourth of the revenue to be spent 
upon the maintenance of the King's officers and ministers. 9 
Then, he gives a list of officials in the royal 8806 
with their grades and emoluments. Similarly, Manu¥®+. 


gp4 Mahabharata” also have given the scale of remmeration 
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4 
of the king's servants. Sukra™® nas ear-mariced 1/12th 
of the revenue for spending on the maintenance of the 


king's establishment. 


Tne records of Karmataka however, are not of 
great help to formulate ay idea about the amount 
spent om royal staff. The system of paying salaries 
of the official staff followed in ancient and mediaeval 
Karnataka was unique, The official staff was generally 
remunerated through land=grants and allocation of 


tax=-income, 


Perhaps the major share of the state income 
was spent by the rulers on war-preparations., In fact, 
the history of ancient and mediaeval times in India was 
the story of incessant waxifare among the ml>rs, This 
had necessitated the maintenance of a strong 3tanding 
army including cavalry, elephant-corps and fot-soldiers 
on the one hand and provision of armour for he 
soldiers and the construction of forts on the other, 
Sura, therefore, provided 50% of the total r#svenue for 


the maintenance of the axmy. 


Referring to She large 
expenditure on the military incurred by the Vijayanagara 


rulers, Nuniz says: “Of these sixty lakhs tha5 the king 
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has of revenue every year, he does not enjoy a larger 
sum than twentyfive lakhs, for the rest is spent on 
his horses and elephants and foot-soldiers and cavalry 


whose cost he defrays. *?O - 


A large number of inscriptions regis5ering the 
land-grants and village grants to temples and brahmangs 
suggest that the expenditure on religious purposes was 
no less augmenting than on wars, These were made for 
the religious merit not only of the kings but also of 
the people. The grants amounted to the public expenditure 
to the extent that the state was deprived of The income 
from such lands in the form of land-revenue. These 


land-grants were generally made free of all irposts, 


A large number of temples in Karnataka which 
have survived the ravages of nature for centuzies and 
yet excell in their beauty and craftsmanship bear 
eloquent testimony to the enormous expenditure incurred 
on them by the rulers of Karmataka. Temple building 
ಇತನ, undoubtedly one of the major sources of state 


expenditure, 


The maintenance of the royal household, the 
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palace, the court, personal luxuries of kings and 


queens all involved enormous expenditure, 


It may be observed here that consequently the 
state Treasury was left with vexy little to be spent 
over the works of public utility like the excavation 
and maintenance of irrigational works like tanks and 
wells development and maintenance of roads, reclamation 
of forests for cultivation and settlement, charities, 
educational institutions like the agraharas, brahmavpuris 
and mathas etc.. However, this was greatly augmented 
by iets participation in promoting public welfare 
activities, The kings were required to spend money from 
the state treasury to encourage the. artists, musicians 
and poets. Krishnadeva Raya in his Amuktamalyade 
pointed out that the income of the govemmen was to be 
divided into four parts of which the first one was to 
be used for extensive benefactions and enjoynent, the 
second and third for maintenance of ಕೇ ಗಸಿ the last 


to be added to the treasury. ¥ 


10. 
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CHAPTER II 


LAND REVENUE AND ALLTED CHARGES ON LAND 


Section 1: Land Revenue Assessment 


As in all countries with predominent-y 
agricultural economy, the Land Revenue formed the main 
source of state income in ancient and mediaeval Kamataka, 
The rulers of the successive dynasties of Karmataka were 
richly endowed with enormous land revenue fron their 
extensive empires, But certainly they could xot be 
fanciful in levying and collecting the land revenue, 

As has been explained earlier, they were largely 
governed by a set of principles and precepts, conventions 
and deep rooted traditions, The taxes to be -evied by 
the rulers thus were to be judicious, equitab-e and 
reasonable, In order to conform to these vprirciples 

and traditions, rulers were required to conduet a 
regular survey of land involving classification of 

8011, measurement of land, settlement of the revenue 

at a definite rate and the collection of land-revenue 


in accordance with the settlement of the sane, 
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Owing to the paucity of details in the records 
of Kamataka an account of the land revenue assessment 
is bound to be tentative and 1೭98 $ತಿಸಗಿಂಂಳ. Unlike the 
Chula records, the inscriptions of Kamataka are rather 
completely silent about the arrangements made by the 
rulers with regard to the regular survey of agricultural 
lands. Fut the absence of references to the actual 
process of survey should not, however, lead one to 
conclude that the revenue was Collected without any 
survey and settlement. There are other equally strong 
and positive evidences to prove the prevalence of the 
assessment of land revenue only after conducting the 
due survey, However, the records do make a mention 
of the officers in charge of revenue settlement, revenue 
records, classification of the $011, land measurement 
which testify to the prevalence of the practice of land 


revenue assessment. 


A. Officers in charge of the 
Land Revenue Settlement ಹ 


The earliest reference to an officer in charge 
of the land survey occurs in a Prakrit inscription from 
Malavalli dated AD. 150.1 In the record the officer 
is mentioned as ra))uka. The solitary reference to the 


term rzaj)juka does not help us much to form a ¢efinite 
idea about the nature of the office. But the very 
derivation of the term and its early occurances in 

the ArthaSastra? and the 68೦೬6 ೦8 ASdka5 defzritely 
help us to form am idea about the office of rg; juka. 
Ghoshal takes raj])u in its non-technical sense as a 
general land=-measure and 1n the technical fiscel 

sense as the unit of the measure applied Tor tke 
purpose of cadastral survey. Simlarly, in tte Rook 
Edict IV of ASoka mention is made of the rajjukas. 

If Buhler's identification of Zajukas with the ra))ukas 
of Kautilya and the rajjugahakas af Jataka story could 
be accepted, then it is probable that the rajy-vka of 
the Malavalli inscription would be the stray traces 

of ASoka's administrative machinery introduced in the 
South. The Sanskrit term rg]]u means the rope and 
since the term zajjuka is definitely derived from the 
term zgjju, it is likely that the land was meceured 


with the help of a piece of rope of a particuler 
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measurement and the officer in charge of such xeasurement 


was designated as rajjuka. Hence the rajyuka cf Mal avalli 


records cannot be anybody other than the officer in 
charge of the land survey. But what happened to this 


officer in the later course of Karnatak histor is 
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difficult to explain. Perhaps this ASdkan office 


was replaced by a more indigenous one, 


References to the officers in charge of the 
land survey during and after the early Chalukya- 
Rashtrakuta epoch are few and far between. However, 
in records of the Chalukyas of Kalyana and the Hoysalas 
and of their contemporaries only stray referenzes to 
the officer of land survey occur, Ina inscription 
f rom Kilalenadu, for instance, mention is made of an 
officer in charge of the land revenue settlement. 
Similarly, in another inscription Kampayya Dann3yaka 
is said to have repaired a breached tank at Majinda 
volal after making the settlement of the revenue of 
Morugalenagu. 5 


Sometimes provincial governors themse_ves 
supervised the Land Revenue settlement. for example, 
a record states that when the dandenayaka or & 
governor of a province went to settle the revenue of 
a ad it was the responsibility of the ಬಡಿರಿಎರಡಗnನಿಡ to 
look after the staff engaged in the work of ths 


settlenent. 
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The ¢ @jatory chiefs also had their ow 
officials in charge of the survey and settlement. 
The Goa-Kadamba grants from Gudikatti, for example, 
mention srikaranada Arasimayya and 2karanada 
Chattagaunda as having measured the land.5 Thus it 
would be clear that sxikaranada Arasimayya was an 
accounts officer and akaranade Chattagavunda was the 
settlement officer. Similarly, in the Momigasti 
inscription, again of the time of the Kadambas of 


Goa, mention is made of gkaranada Chattagavunda. 


The foregoing examples prove beyond doubt 
that there were officers specially in charge of the 
land survey and, therefore, it may be concluded thet 
the revenue was settled only after the survey of the 


cultivable lands, 


B, Land Revenue Records 


The assumption that land revenue was settled 
only after the survey is further proved by the prevalence 
of the practice of maintaining regular land revenue 
records, This practice which was not new to Indian 


tradition was continued by the monarchs of Karnataka, 


RNS 
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The Suktisudhamava advises the King to exact the 
land revenue (siddhaya) and maintain the records of 


the sane.19 


Sukra has also emphasized that the King should 
issue to each cultivator the rent deed with the royal 
mark on it (sea). That the precepts of the law- 
givers with regard to maintaining regular land recorde 
were followed by the rulers is borne out by the 
mention made of the officers in charge of records, 
and the revenue records themselves in the inscriptions 


of Kamataka. The Séngboyag was the official in charge 
12 


of revenue records at the village level. 


References to land registers and a detailed 
account of the procedure of making entries into the 
same occur in the inscriptions of Kamataka, Thus, 
for instance, an inscription refers to Govanna, the 
son of Akkanna, the village accountant drawing a 
certain revenue ೩81ರ The revenue records were 
variously know a8 Kadite, KulSgra, patte, 01e, eto. 
In the Zakshmésvara SBE of ils tins of 
BhilSkamalla Somésvara IIT dated AD. 1138, for 


example, Chiddarasa is mentioned 2s Kaditaverggade 
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who was in charge of the land revenue records. 


Similarly, in an inscrivtion from Kukkanur, the 


register of taxes of the tow of Kukkanur is referred 


to as Ura Ruliere.™? 


During the Vijayanagar times 


the records were called patt 16 


Inscriptions shed light on how the entries 
.-1n the land-registers were made, It is evident from 
a record which states that “the wllagers of Keluvall 
in Satalige-nadu had as their revenue 68 gadyanas and 
2 ganas being the original tax or due (modala-kula) as 


- 


entered into the accounts register by the people of nad 


17 AMmother 


after deducting the grants formerly made, 
insoription of AD. 1418 of the time of Vijayanagara 
ruler Harihara IT from Hariharapura records that a 
meeting of the residents of the nine ggraharas and 

the 1002 1and owners of Santalige was convened to make 
a distribution of the tenants paying the land revenue 

to the Pratapa Hariharapura ggrahdra so that there might 
not arise any trouble between the government officials 
and those of the village constituting the agrahara, 
Savanna who called the meeting asked Arasanna Heggade 
and Vira-Heggade to distribute the tenants accordingly. 


This was done and the patte or the roll of assessment 


- “ 
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stating that these tenants were not to be molested 
either by the king or the nadu for any loss that 


18 In this instance the details of 


might acrue, 
Okkalu or tenants paying the land revenue were given 
to the mahajanas of the ggraharg in the presence of 


the naau (asembly). 


Inscriptions by and large, especially copper 
plates, were the land records, often svecifying the 
boundaries and the measurements of the land eranted. 9 
Actually, they were the copies of the official records, 
Thus they clearly reveal that the government was 
particular about the details regarding the owership, 
boundaries and the measurements of lands granted, 
Further these details greatly helped the revenue 
officials in fixing the land revenue from those lands, 
The foregoing examples clearly show that land revenue 
records were regularly maintained at varlous levels of 


administration, 


Ce Land Measurement 


For the purpose of land revenue-sSettl ement 


the land was generally classified into cultivable land 


£0 


and non=cultivable or waste land." Only cultivable 
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land was considered for levy of land revenue. An j 
inscription from Kogali dated AD, 992 clearly 
suggests that aruvana tax was to be imposed on 


1 similarly, 


cultivable lands and not on waste lands, 
Tilivalli inscription of the time of Bhuvanaikamalladéva 
dated AD. 1072 lays down that one pana on each nattar 
of land actually Sown to be collected. * 2 From these 
instances it is clear that land under cultivation 

alone was liable for taxation. Besides, the area 


covered by house-sites, roads, canals, tanks, public 


buildings, etc. were omitted from land revenue survey, 


The cultivable land in its turn was generally 
aivided into (1) Dry-1and*? (beddalu), (2) Wet-1ana? 3 
(8೩6ರ), and (3) Garden** (tota). Usually dry crops 
like Jawar, wheat and cereals were grow on dry lands; 
rice, sugarcane were grown on wet-lands; and fruits, 
vegetables and flowers were growm on garden lands, The 
revenue settlement was not the same on these three 
types of land, Distinction was also made between the 


lands on the basis of fertility of the 8011 indicated 


by the colour of the s011 while fixing the assessment, 


The classification of s0i1 was followed by 
the actual measurement of land, Inscriptions of 
Kamataka of the period under review mention a 
variety of land measurements. Linear measurements 
in particular indicate the practice of a regular 


survey of the land, 


Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions of the 
Satavahanas and the Kadanbas refer to the land- 
measurements like the nivartana and a hala indicating 
the area of the land, The hala indicated a particular 
extent of land which could be conveniently ploughed 
with a plough and a pair of bullocks in a given time, 
HalaSatasahasra of the Hirehadgalli plates of 


Sivaskendavarman*® 


would thus mean an extensive area 
that could be ploughed by one hundred thousand ploughs 
ad am equal number of pairs of oxen, perhaps in a day. 
The term nivartana indicated the extent of land bounded 
by a line travelled by a person starting {from a 
peEenLaE point and coming back to it within a 


specified time,” 


DR. Das has rightly observed that 
"The frequent mention of nivartgna in the epizraphs 
from the beginning to the end of our vyeriod and even 


beyond that seems to suggest that it was almost the 
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the universally accepted standard of land measurement 


in the Deccan". 


The solitary reference to the office of a 
rajjuka occuring in the Malavalli insoription”? reveals 
one of the methods of land-measuremnent, This indicates 
the measurement of land by a piece of rope of a 


definite length. Matta or mattara and Kammg were the 


other two types of land-measures and Kamma wae smaller 


than mattara. 


For the purpose of land survey the linear 
measurements were more important than the aree 
measurements. The linear measurements were of a 
great variety. Inscriptions of Karnataka refer to 
measuring poles (kolu or gale) varying length. ‘Even 
the same poles differed in leh from place to place. 
Bherunda ale, 0 mean”! were some of the nost 
pds isang rods. It seems, often attemts were 
made to standardise the measuring rods, The result was 
the measuring rod know as rajamana-dandಡ. Fre quent 


3 reveal that it was 


references to ryajamana-dandg 
accepted as a standard measurement throughout the 


Kingdom, However, it is difficult to determire whether 


4] 


the length of even this rod was the same throughout 
the empire in view of the frequent references to 
other rods in epigraphs. IMgnikésvarda Kolu was yet 
another popular amd a bid measurement which was 
used throughout Karnataka during the period under 
review. An epigraph {rom Rugi in Bijapur district 
dated AD. 1019 makes a Specific mention of a measuring 
rod fixed for the settlement of the revenue, 5 (1.e,, 
tereyalateya piriya kol). Besides these, units like 
putt, salage, Yali, kuli, etc. were also in vogue in 
different parts of Karnataka, “It 1s interesting to 
note that salage was applied to wet land, yali to dry 
lands and kuli to the garden 1ands', 5 


Particular note was made of the boundaries of 
the land as well of the villages in the process of a 
survey. A critical analysis of these reveals that 
usually natural boundaries like tanks, wells, streams, 
rocks, trees, roads and different coloured sols were 
preferred to man made boundaries. 55 Certainly, natural 
boundaries were preferred for their long last-ng nature, 
The boundaries avoided overlapping claims and smoothened 
the land survey for the purpose of revenue setlement, 
In spite of all the care taken, overlapping c-aims 414 


occur now and then leading to boundary disputss, 


ಡಿ2 
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D. Mode of Assessnent 


Problems relating to the mode of assessment 
of land revenue, viz., (i) whether the assessment 
was on collective holdings or individual holdings 
or both; (ii) whether the assessment was on permanent 


basis or revised periodically may now be examined, 


(1) Whether the assessnent was on collective 
holdings or individual holdings or both 


The problem whether the assessment was on 
collective holdings or individual holdings largely 
depended upon the nature of the ownership of the land, 

An inquiry into the problem of the owership of land 1n 
Karmataka reveals that three types of owmershiy prevailed 
in Kamataka, viz., (1) royal ownership, (ii) community 


35° 1% pas 


ownership, and (i111) individual ownership. 
been shown by the learned scholars that the king, besides 
being the ultimate owner of the whole earth in theory, 
possessed large tracts of land the income from which 
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formed the important source of the state, The 


practice of granting villages to the brahmmas, viz., 
the agraharas (Brahmadiya ands) and the temples 
(Devaddna and) introduced a category of villages 

- where lands became the property of the entire community 


of the village. Thirdly individuals were the owers of 
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the strips of land with the right of ali@}atzon 
though in theory the ultimate ownership of such 


individual holdings also remained with the crow. ಕ 


The question of assessment of land revenue 
aid not arise with regard to the crown-lands as they 
were cultivated under the direct supervision of the 
king's officers. Hence the problem of assessment 
remains to be solved with regard to the community 


lands and individual holdings. 


It is interesting to note that both Kautilya 
and. Sutra seem to attach equal 2mportance to the 
assessment of collective holdings as well as individual 
holdings. Thus the fact that Kautilya asks the gopa, 
the headman of the village, to maintain the register 
of each individual cultivator with his land and dues, 
eto, reveals that he makes room for the assessment on 
individual holdings. +? £1sewhere he has also made 
provision for the assessment of collective holdings. 
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For the term pindakara occuring in Arthasdstra has 


V 
been explained by his commentator Bhattaswamin as 


comprising taxes levied from the whole villages. *” 
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Similarly, Subse seems to make provision for 
assessment on individual holdings as well as collective 
holdings. In one place, he instructs the king that 
the measures of length like the measures of size and 


4ಿತೆ 


capacity be marked with the king's seal which immlies 


the recognition of the individual holdings, I% is also 
ಯ” 

evident from the fact,yhe asks the king to issue revenue 

writs marked with the royal seal to each individual 


cultivator. ** 


Elsewhere, Sukra clearly suggests two 
modes of realizing the revenues (i) that it might be 
formed out to one ich man in the village who was to 
advance the entire sum in periodical instalments to 
the government, or (i1) the revenue collectors might 
be appointed by the state who were to be the officials 


of the central government for the purpose of realizing 


the dues from the cultivators. #9 


What it was in practice during the historical 
times in Kamataka was not entirely different from 
theory, A oritical analysis of the available evidences 
reveals the prevalence of assessment on both individual 


holdings and collective holdings. 


Land Revenue appears to have been nornally 
charged on individual holdings. Inadequate sources 
of infomation regarding the mode of assessmen5 during 
the Satavahana period leads one to resort to indirect 
evidences to arrive at certain deductions, During 
the Satavdhena period references to the grant of 
strips of land to individuals in the specified 
villages are more frequent than the examples 02 
grants of villages. In course of time referen’es 
to grants of villages become more frequent, Te 
assessment on individual holdings seem to have 
continued during the eazly-Chafukya and Rashtrakuta 
phase, This is clear from the explicit references to 
grant of tracks of land and various taxes on particular 
pieces of land as well as description of boundaries of 
private lands. The British Museun Plates of Pilakesin I 
register grants of strips of land to private individuals 
marked with svecific poundaries.45 Tuppada Kurahatt 
insoription of Krishna IIT states thus; "Tondayya, 
the nadagamunda of Belvola 500 and six gamundas granted 
in concert to the temple constructed by Aychayya 50 
mattars (of land) by the king's measure and ons mattar 
for a garden. On this for the share of the king the 


fixed revenue shall be two gadyanas and for the revenue 
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of the nadagamunda the fixed revenue of two g01d 
ನ್‌ 


gadyamas", 
Similarly, Dandapiir inscription of Rashtrakuta 
king Prabhutevarsha dated A.D. 918 records the grant 
of seventeen mattar of land exemt from taxes and 
further states that two nattar of wet land granted by 
Kesabbe should meet this tax.‘ This record clearly 
shows that an alternative arrangement for the payment 
of tax on seventeen mgttar of land was made, An 
epigraph of AD. 1247 from Madalur contains a grant 
of piece of land to a certain Malagamda and lays dowm 
that he should enjoy the land after paying seven honna, 


as aruvana tax on the 1and. + 


Such examples from the epigraphs of all the 
dynasties that ruled the country can be multipled, Thus 
it is evident that assessment was made on individual 


vlots of land, 


But perhaps what 1s more interesting in the 
study of the mode of assessment is the introduction of 
assessment of land revenue on collective holdings while 


retaining the other one, Grants of villages were 
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conspicuous by their absence during the S&tavahana 
period, But in the post-Satavihana per1od such grants 
became very frequent. For example, the cambay plates 
of Govinda IV mention that in all 1400 villagee were 
granted to various temples and the brahmam as ir the 
empire. 90 Vikramaditya VI alone might have grented 

an equally large number of villages to temples and 
brahmanas. Vaturally, 1n such cases i on the 
lands of the whole ಗ became imerative. Examples 
of assessment on the whole villages are not lacking. 
The Bevinahalli inscription of the tine of Rashtrakiita 
Khottiga tells us that the revenue of the! two villages, 
viz. Madhur and Malagavadi was 50 £೩ತೆಳಪಗಡs, 5% A Ganga 
inscription from Coorg mentions that aiid which 
consisted of 12 hamlets used to pay 80 god coins and 
800 measures of paddy as its revenue, ‘An epigraph 
dated A.D. 1076 of the time of Chalukya Sénesvara IT 
states that the total royal revenue from a village was 
fixed by statute (Sse naryada) at five hundzed 
gadyan nas, 5 ಸ್ಯ Similarly, an inscription dated 1194 A.D. 
of éhe time of Vira Ballala mentions ಯ the wi1llage 


Neralige which was converted into an 8g i was 


paying 400 gadyanas as its revenue. And now (:.e. 
in AD. 1194) wth the addition of the tolls om areca- 


ತಿಸಿ 


nut and other miscellaneous ‘taxes the revenue was 
re-fixed collectively at 1000 ೭೩ಕಗನಗಂs, 55 A Zoyal 
order issued by Lakkanna Dannayaka in the year 1400 A.D. 
reveals that the income of six g2dಿyanas was paid to the 
palace customs-officer at Belakaradi by the village 


of Kirugusur, 


Besides these explicit references to the 
assessment on collective holdings the use of such terns 


ರಿರಿ 56 etc, also seem to 


as indadana, kattucuttace, 
aes the TE of the practice of revenue 
assessment on collective holdings. Pinda and Pindadana 
appear to be the same as Pindakara of Kautilya eer 
to earlier.” According both learned scholar U.N, 
Ghoshal, this evidently refers to the lum-sun 
assessment upon villages as distinguished fron the 
king's grain-share assessed upon the individual 
cultivators. 5 K. A. Nilakantha Shastri also takes 

this term to mean the consolidated revenue from a 


village. 


"References to terms like kattu-cuttase- 
pindadana become more frequent during the Vijyayanagara 


period, This may also mean payment in lump-sum, But 


[ 


00 


it has nothing to do with the assessment of land 
revenue payable to the palace. It actually means a 
contract or an agreement arrived at between the ower 
of the land and the individual who had taken it on 


1ease.50 


Thus the foregoing discussion brings out the 
fact that t111 the 10th century AD. the assessment 
of land revenue was generally on individual holdings 
and afterwards the assessment was on collective 


holdings which came to be established, 


The factors which compelled the introduction 
of the latter practice may now be examined The 
assessment on collective holdings was one of the 
essential ingrediants of the feudal system which 
developed fully in the Vijayanagara period, Thus we 
find that popularity of the assessment on collective 
holdings synchronized with the spread of feudalism, 
Although feudal system was to some extent disadvantageous 
to the farmers, it had certain advantages to the rulers 
as it saved the latter from making elaborate 
arrangements for assessing and collecting the land 


revenue, But, however, the process of feudalization 


was never complete and hence both the practices were 


in vogue. 


But in all these examples the assessment 
appears to be on collective holdings viewed {rom the 
revenue derived by the central government, But in 
the reality local assignees in their tum had made 
their ow arrangements to assess the individual 
holdings, within their jurisdiction. This is 
evident from a number of examples. In AD 941 
"The Thousand (mahajanas) of Kumbhise (Kums1 in 
Shimoga district) made the following settlement for 


each mattara of low land on the 014 channel, the 


paddy of the two channels, For the paddy fields from 
which the water is cut off cultivation to cease". 51 
It is also evident from the revision of assessment 
made by the mahajanas of an agrahira. For instance, 
"411 the mahsjanas of Dindguru, considering that the 
former division was not equal, had the wet and dry 
fields of the village measured by agents and agreeing 
among themselves on the principle that all were equal 


and should share alike «..".5* 
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These examples explain the prevalence Jf the 
practice of land revenue collection both on individual 
holdings as well as collective holdings. They 2180 
further indicate that the central goverment made 
assessment on collective holdings whereas local 
governments made arrangements for assessment on 


individual holdings. 


(ii) The Graded Assessment 


The principle of graded assessment was one of 
the provisions made by ancient Indian law-givers for 
the encouragement of agriculture, especially through 
the reclamation of forests and waste-land for 
cultivation The graded assessment means the gradual 
increase in the assessment of revenue on certain ೫ 
specified lands during a fixed period of time, The 
stages of increase in land revenue varied according 
to circumstances, Kautilya, for example, lays dow 
that "in case of construction of new works, such as 
tanks, lakes, etc,, the taxes shall be remitteé for 
five years. For repairing neglected or ruined works 


of similar nature taxes shall be remitted for four 


years. For improving water-works over-grow with 
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weeds, taxes shall be remitted for two years. If wmwlti- 
vated tracts are acquired (for cultivation) by rorteage or 
purchase or in any other way remission of taxes shall be 

for twelve years. n6ತ The sienificance of the graded 
assessment is well SHE by MahablHarata. 1% stetes 
thuss "Taxation must be properly graduated according to the 
capacity of the tax-payers. It must be increassd or reduced 
according as the times are favourable or otherw se. It must 
be increased slowly or imperceptibly «.. The denand should 
be increased gradually ti11 what is taken assums a fajr 


proportion. "0% 


LLY NL a late mediaeval ~om-givexs 
recommends that "If people udertake new industries or 
cultivate new lads amd dig tanks, canals, wells, e120, 

for their good, the king should not demand anything of them 


until they realise profit twice the ewenditure. 5? 


A broad survey of inscriptims of mayer an3 minor 
dynasties of Kamataka reveals beyond doubt that tre 
precepts of amcient law-givers with regard to ~he ginciple 
of graded assessment were very closely followed, Unfortunately, 
inscziptions of the early dynasties of Kamatera, iz, 
Kadambas amd Ch&lukyas of Badami provide us wish 1-ttle 
information about the implementation or otherwise ef the 
principle of graded assessment. But there 1s abundant 
material to show that the graded assessment was in practice 


dur ing the late ancient and early mediaeval times. From a 
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inscription of the time of Satyavakya Kongunivarma dated 
A.D. 904 we leam that the actual assessment was definitely 
fixed in the third year after making allowances for 


vagaries of the seasons and the nature of the 5011.58 


ORS ARDS, ORLY nominal charges were exacted for 
the initial two years and during the third year the actual 
assessment was fixed. For example, «a Hoysala inscription 
states that the donees would pay a rent of three gedysnas 
in the first two years, viz.» VYyaya and Sarvajit and six 
gadydnas from the third year onwards after meeting the 


various charges on the lad in question. ®” 


Evidences are not lacking to show that the 
principle of graded assessment was {followed to encourage 
those who cleared the forests and prepared the land for 
cultivation and settlement. Thus we are t0ld that a 
certain Virayya dendena ake» the minister of Hoysala Vira 
Ballala, who had established Ballalapura after clearing 
the forests, made grants to those who cut down the forests 
for the establishment of the tom and to those who built 


the tanks, {ree of rent for twelve years. 5 


An interesting instance of the graded assessment 


occurs in the record of the Kadambas of Goa This inscription 


NE | 
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of the time of Jayakesi I states that the king made 2a grat 
of the village of Laghu-Morambiks to 016(hಪರ 00 with the 
concession that he was to pay only thirty Bhaiveveiiokes for 
for the first ten years md then from the eleventh year 
onwards he was to pay thirty-five Bhairavg-hiskas as land 


revenue, 69 


The Vijayanagara rulers did not lag behind in 
fol] owing this benevolent policy. For example, an 
inscription dated A.D. 1579 ’ states that the king exempted 
from taxes land brought under cultivation for the first two 
years, 7 The grmtees were to pay a small sum of money upto 
A.D. 1339, slightly increased sum-up to 1342 and thenceforth 


a consolidated sum. 1 


This benevolent policy was so popular that it had 
not escaped the notice of foreign travellers even. For, 
Nuniz states that "... in order that they (cultivators) 
might improve their lands he (the emperor) gave the people 
lmds which are irrigated by this water free for nine years, 
until they had made this inprovenants so that the revenue 


already amounts to 20,000 pardoas. "7? 


The principle of graded assessment was undoubtedly 
a highly benevolent, noble and progressive idea in the whole 
revenue system. That the r ppulgrs of Karnataka through the 


| 06 


successive centuries of her history had implemented it in 
practice ungrudgingly further proves the benevolent rule 

of the Kamataka dynasties. The absence of information about 
the graded assessment during the early period of Karmataka 
his tory need not lead one to conclude that such policy was 
emtirely absent during that period, On the contrary, the 
graded assesement of the later period was but the continua- 
tion of the ncble practice and precepts established by their 
predecessors, In respect of revenue administration, the 
practices of the early centuries were rather more akin to 


the principles and percepts than that of the mediaeval times. 


(111) Periodical Revision of Assessment 


Another pertinent problem concerning the study of 
assessment of land-revenue is whether the assessment was 
permamently fixed or periodically revised according to 
changed circumstances. Unlike the Chola records, the 
inscriptions of Kamataka are rather silent about the 
regular surveys conducted by the rulers of Karnataka. At 
the same time, frequent referemces to such terms as 
sidahaya which has been invariably rendered as fixed rent, 
have led some scholars to conclude that land revenue was 
permmently settled and that there were no variations. 
Thus , for instance, Altekar while commenting on the term 
siddhaya states that the expression fixed revenue may 
quite possibly point to a permanent settlement of the 


govemnment demand.” I+ is in this background that the 


problem has to be further investizated., 


An attempt at the proper elucidation of the key 
term sidaHaya may help to avoid all confusion surrounding 
the nature of assessment, There is no unanimity among 
scholars regarding the proper purport of the term siddhaya. 


The editor of the Tuppad Kurhatti inscription of Krishna 11% 
NS v [A 
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translated the term siddhgya as fixed revenue and Altekar 
accepted it without comments. The editors of the pierapbth 
Carmatica volumes also have translated the term siddhaya 
as fixed rent. According to K.A. Nilakentha Sastri, 
sidahaya was the name applied to the traditional land-tax, 
always taken for granted and not in need of any fresh 
regulation or presoription.”” Lallam ji Gopal, deriving 

the term sgiddhaya from the Sanskrit term ‘siddha' as 
against sadhya takes it to mean the revenue from the "land 
already brought under oultivation."® According to Saletore 
the term s1ddhaya means the fixed assessment. RS. 
Panchamukhi , while editing the Shiggaon inscription on the 
other hand has rendered the term siddhaya to mean income -tax. 5 


The term 8344 haya is a compound of two terms 
Siddha + aye. Of these, the latter means income and may 


be taken to mean tax or ret. The problem is about the 


೮8 


former. The term siddhg means established, settled, 
stipulated, etc. Therefore, the term siddhaya may be 
interpreted as a tax settled by proper process as against 
irregular demands. Hence, the term sidahaya”! may not be 
a fixed or permment settlement but regularly settled 


revenue which may be revised perioically, if nct amually. 


There are some direct instances to shou that the 
assessment was revised on certain occasions. Ths, for 
instmce, the Banavasi inscription of A.D. 9415 refers to 
a fresh settlement necessitated by the drying ur of an old 
irrigational canal. Thus it appears that during the time 
of draught and drying up of canals and tanks, the rulers 


were obliged to either revise ox remit the land zevenue. 


An inscription from Bagali of A.D. 991 clearly 
shows that the tax settlement of the time of the Rashtrakutas 
was revised during the time of the Chalukyas. and again om 
representation made by the Maha jamas and merchan5 guilds the 


014d settlement was approved 5 


Sometimes the assessment was revised in the case 
of the fixed sun exacted from the gifted villag>3. For 
instance, an inscription of the time of Viva-Ball®le dated 
AD. 1174 states that earlier to this date the zsvenue 
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derived from the agrehdra Neralige was 400 gadyanas but from 
that date onwards it was to be 1000 cadyihas. 


During the Vijayanagara times also land revenue 
settlement underwent occasional changes. Rice after a 
careful study of the Makenzie M8 §S has come to the conclusion 
that "in the time of Krishnadevaraya md Achyuta Raya the 
revenues of the Vijayanagara State were first reduced to a 


regular form «.., 18ರ 


From the foregoing discussion it is evident that 
the revenue settlement was subject to periodical revisione 
on the individual fields which were under the direct control 
of the king's officers. Otherwise, a varjety of land measure- 
ments like linear measurements, area measurements and 


capacity measurements did not have justification. 


E 
() The Rates of Lend Revenue Assessment 


According to the principle of equity the rulers 
were expected to follow a definite rate of land revenue 
assessment universally applicable to all. That the rulers 
of, mcient times were not free to exact taxes as they liked 
i5 evident from the Serioumess with which the amoient 


Hind u+law givers nave treated the problem of the rate of 


land revenue, 
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The idea of the rate of land revenue is as 014 
as the idea of taxation and the institutiom of Jidneship. 
It has been show earlier how the idea of taxation emerged 
as a result of a contract between the king and tre people. 
In that very contract were the germs of the rate of lend 
revenue. I¢+ was then agreed that the king woulc be entitled 
to a sixth share, i.e., shadbhaga of the produce in retum 
for the pretectiom he wie to the people. I% is intere- 


ರಿರಿ-೩ Menuenriti56 ad 


- 


sting to note that Arthasastra, 
Yahabhs rata” 


as the share of the government. 


have all recommended a sixth part | shadbhaga) 


But Gur a8 on the other hand gives a wide variety 
of rates ranging between 8% end 50% of the produ>e. 


8 90 also have recommended 


Bisemere KeuiiLys end Manu 
varying rates of land-revenue assessment. For instance, if 
Keutilya contemplated on the share of 25% of the produce, 
Manu recommended sixth, eighth and twelfth part of the 
produce. Thus; it is evident, that the sixth rert of the 
produce, as the legitimate share of the king, wes of the 
normal times, particularly, whe the Kingdoms vere small 
aad the responsibilities were few and simple. Other rzates 
on the other hand, were to be applicable under zarticular 
cirumstmces. It thus appears that the law-g:wers had 


in their mind the principle of differential taxation while 
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recommend ing a wide range of tax rates. The principle of 
aiff erential taxation presupposes the settlement of land 
revenue with rates varying according to the sowing capacity, 
fertility of the 8011, irrigational facilities, and the 

kinds of ine crops grow, etc. The Menasdl18sa? for 
instance, recommends that the king should exact 1/8th, 1/12th 
or 1/6th of the crops and that these rates should be applied 
according to the yield and the type of the soil. 


But the problem is as to what extent these 
recommendations of the law-givers were followed in practice. 
Some scholars like A.S. Altekar ,°> B.A. Saletorsd? A 
94 md TV, Mehalingan’? have attempt>d to a 


the actual rate of assessment in practice with the help of 


App adorai3 ; 


epicraphical evidence. Altekar, after emalysinzs all the 
available evidence of the time of the Rashtrekutas arrives 
at the conclusion that "the effort to determine the incidence 
of actual taxatioms on the agricultural land in the Deccan 

of our period cannot succeed in the present stete of our 
imowledge."? And then depending on the infornation in 
Tamil inscriptioms he comes to the conclusion that "the 

land taxation «.« under the Hoysalas may have been as high 
as 20 per cent of the gross produces?” Other scholars 
referred to above in working out the vate of revenue asse- 


ssement have entirely depended on Tamil records. Therefore, 


(ep, 
eh) 


it is better if the rate of revenue as it prevailed in 
Karnataka during the period under study is worked out with 
the help of Karnataka sources. 

The injunctions of the early mediaeval law-zivers 
amd some epizcraphs seem to help us in this respect. 


Suktisudharnava emphasizes the maxim that "the kingdom 


wherein the king exacts a sixth share of the produce and 
protects it without fall will prosper. *9® Similarly , ¥- 
Fines while commenting on a passage suggests that a 
king protecting his subjects by just meas end the wey 
prescribed by the science of polity will acquire 1/6th of 
the merit eared by such subjects. Therefore, protecting 


mes own subjects is the greatest of all the gifts. 


This passage indirectly suggests that the king was 
entitled to 1/6th of the eamings of the people. 


ps a ಮಾ ps Pa 
Similarly, Madh avacharya in his Parasara Madhaviya 
lays down that the King drawing revenue from his subjects 


sh ould take the sixth part of the actual produee. 100 


Epigraphs reveal that the percepts of the ancient 
law givers were meticulously followed in practice during 


the late mcient and early mediaeval period. 4 Kadambas 


record, for instance, suggests that sixth share was the 


101 me sixth share amounts to 16.25 of the 


King's share. 
produce. An inscription of the time of Hoysala Narasimha 
dated AD. 1230 is interesting in this respect. It records 

a grat of two villages and mentions the total produce of 

the two villages and the taxes due from them. C¢ the two 
villages one was Kadalur, the total income from it was forty 
niskas less two ma 8 whereas its rent was six niskas. The 
second village was Chikka-Kadaluru ad its income was twenty-= 
81x niskas five peas and the tax due from it was four 


102 The interesting aspect of this epigraph js that 


niskas, 
in the case of both the villages the tax due amounted to 15% 

of the total produce. In the case of Kadalur ೫ ೫ ಜ್ಯ p< 2 = 
15 106. 15% amd in the case of Chikkadalur #& x 2-3 i. 
15% is certainly little less than 1/6th of the vroduce. Though 
solitary, this instance is important because it conforms to 

the maxim emphasised so much in the law-books and contemporary 
literary works. Thus, it may be concluded that during the 
Chalukya-Hoysale epoch generally and throughout Kamataka 

the incidence of taxatiom was roughly 16% or 1/6th of the 


total produce, 


That the rate of land revenue on irrigated lands 
was higher than dry lands is bome out by an epigraph 
dated 1071-72103 which records that the land revenue 
promised by the people was 1/3rd on the lends below a tank 
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on which paddy was grom,. I¢ is interesting to nJte that 
/ 
Sukra prescribes 1/3rd of the produce from lands irrigated 


104 Similarly, several inseriJtioms from 


by tanks and wells. 
Tamil Nadu parts of which for sometime were under the 
Hoysalas, reveal that the rate of assessment of te Hoysalas 
was very high and had completely upset the econonry of the 
area Thus, for instance, an inscription from Svimushnam 

in the South Arcot District dated A.D, 1504 records that 
"the rates of taxes had become exhorbitant in the time when 
the country was in the hands of the Kamadizcas. The culti- 
vators, owing to the oppressiom had NS anc the 


n105 Sinilarly » another irscription 


svarupa scattered «.. 
dated A.D. 1501 records the sale of lands by the Marava 

inhabit ats of Velangudi as they had no mems of discharging 
their revenue dues to government because "it was the period 


of the occupation of the Kamadigas or Karnatele 3. "105 


These two and other such instances indi>ate that 
the rate of assessment in those parts during the tame of 
the Hoysalas was higher than elsewhere in the Tamil country 
However, this can be explained by citing two probable 
reasons. Firstly that the occupation of the territory muet 
have caused great confusion in the country. Secondly the 
Hoysalas must have exacted exhorbitmt taxes frcm the people 
whom they had sub jugated. However, these examples, need not 


be taken to indicate the taxation of the normal times, 
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During the Vijayanagara times the rates of the 
land-revenue were eXhorbitent. Sometimes it was 50% of the 
produce, It is evident from both epizraphs and literary 
works. From an inscription dated 1370 AD. it 1s learnt 
that out of the income from the newly formed villages, half 
being assigned to the king, fifty honnu were reserved for 
the god (of the village) and the alent was remitted as 
uttir 106-8 jccording bo Nuniz "The lands, they say, yield 
a hundred and twenty lakhs of which they must pey sixty to 
the king. *106=b This fact is further proved by the instances 
of people deserting their villages for their inebility to 
pay the higher demands of the government during the Vijayma- 
gaa tines. 105° gowever, it appears that the rates of land 
revenue in the Vijayanagara were slightly higher than those 


during the preceding centuries, 


Section 2: Land Revenue Proper and 
The Allied Charges 


The land revenue proper was called by iifferent 
names at different times in the records of Kamataka. DR. 
Das states that the absence of references to bhaga in the 
SFtevehana records need not lead one to conclude that there 
was no land revenue system during the sEtavdhma period in 
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the Deccan. Further , on the strength of a reference to 


Kirukara and deyemeya occuring in a S&tavahana record Senart 
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says that they were the same as dhanyahiremyadeya of the 


108 and interprets it as the king's share 


later records, 
in Kind and cash. DR. Das following Senart comcludes 
that "the existance of lamd-revenue in the Deccan during 


[4 
the Satavahana period thus seems to be beyond doubt. "10 


The term bhaga in the sense of Land Revenue rarely 


110 The term sadbhapa 


occurs in the records of Karnataka, 
occuring in niti literature in Kematakay 11 No 


indicates the sixth share of the agricultural produce. 


The main item of the land revenue during the early 
Chalukya and Rasht rakuta records appears to have been 


mentioned as kara The term kara as the nomenclature of 


a specific tax on land occurs in the records of Northern 
India and South and it was in vogue since the time of 
Keutilya. Naturally, its comotation must have varied from 
time to time and from regim to region. After a careful 
examination of the explanation given by Suriti writers, 

works on polity and the views of modem scholars, D.N.dha 
has arrived at a conclusion that "... the term kara is used 
indiscriminately in both general and specific senses in 
varying contexte, and it is difficult to ascribe any definite 
meaning to it. It seems to have been sone kind of 1and 


revenue, but its exact nature cannot be determined. 112 


b-// 
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A eritical examination of the records of the region under 


survey mentioning kara alone is expected to reveal its proper 


meaning and nature of its levy 


The Sorab grant of Vinayaditya dated AD. 694 


113 


records the grant of a village free from kara. In this 


instance the village granted was exempted from only one tax 
vize, kara.. In other words, the right to collect only kare 
was transferred to the donees of the village granted. 
Therefore, the income from kara must have been regular and 
substantial emough to cater to the needs of the village. 
Since in villages land revenue was the only major source 


of income kara here might have stood for the land revenue. 


The copper-plate grant of Pulakesi II, on the other hand, 

records the grant of Makarappi along with treasures, (nidhih), 
kd 

deposits (upanidhih) assignments (kliptah) and extra-taxes 


(uparikarah). 114 
absence. In this case it appears that, while the income from 


Here the tax kara is conspicuous by ite 


various other sources was grated, the state must have retained 
for itself the income from the land tax, vizZ.;, kara, which 


was a major source of revenue to the state. 


Sometimes, grants of Sulka and kara alone were made. 
An inscription of the time of Chalukya Jagadekamalla 11 dated 


A.D. 1140 registers a grant of lad and house free of kara 


೨) 


ಡಿ Sulke. 15 Here, perhaps the taxes on land anJi hoses 
are mentioned respectively as kara and sulks. Similarly, 
an inscription from Gadag registers a grat of a village 


116 As the land revenve and 


along with Sulka and kara. 
commercial taxes (sulka) formed the two main sources of 
income from a village, there is reason to believe that the 
term kara here also would meen the land revenue zroper. 
Besides, such passages as nabhojya nakarBerahya vipradatta 
vasundhar8 ("the land granted to the brahmenas stould neither 


be enjoyed (by others) nor taxed") frequently oceuring in the 


117 clearly reveal that the 5erm kara 


records of Karmataka 
would mean nothing but the land tax. But the re>ords do 

not provide us with sufficient details to form amy idea about 
the levy of the_kara However, an epigraph datei AD. 1169 
from Halsi, while registering the grant of the village of 
Sindavalli states that the village was granted with the right 
to collect kara and upakara but was exempted from other royal 


dues 118 


Another fiscal term occuring in the records of the 
Chalukyas of Badeni and the Rashtrakutas that requires to be 
reviewed in this context is udrmga. The British Museum 
Plates of Pulakési I mention wdranga as one of the fiscal 
immunities granted to the donees. 119 In anothex Chslukya 


record also there is a reference to udranga a5 a tax. 0 


In these records the term is invarjioably accompanied with 


another fiscal term uparikara, 


The term udraga appears to be of nm-Aryem origin. 
It sounds very strange. Moreover records mentioning udremga 
donot give any additional details enabling us to interpret 
the term satisfactorily. This term has defied the attempts 


of great scholars like Flect, 122 123 
124 ೨5 126 


Buhler, Ghoshal , 


Sircar, Maity 1 Niyogi and others at interpreting it, 
However, D.N. Jha, who has critically examined and rejected 
the views of all these scholars has arrived at the conclusion 
that ".,. any attempt to determine its exact nature will oly 
be cmjectural unless some fresh evidence is forthcoming. "12" 
Altekar who has critically examined the records of the 
Rashtrakutas however takes udranga and uparikara to be the 
same as bhBScakara amd bhogakara respectively and explains 
bhagakara as the king's claim for 6th part of the produce 

of the land and bhogakara as the petty taxes that were to 


128 Th1s view of the 
129 


be paid in kind to the king every day 


leamed scholar appears to be quite plausible. 


Altekar's attempt to equate udrmga with bhaga 
ad uparikara with bhoge seems to unlock the problem 
centring around the elucidation of some important revenue 


terms like kiru-keara, dSya-neya, dhanya-hiranya, udranpa- 
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uparikara, klipta-upaklipta, siadhaa-kirukul. sya and 
kara-upakara, eto, These sets of two fiscal terms 


appear to be synonyms, The first term in stock set 
stood for the land tax and the second for the additional 
demand made over and above the land tax, Extensive 
period, change in dynasties and vast territories 

with various linguistic and administrative influences 
can alone explain the use of multiplicity of terms to 


denote land revenue and other allied charges, 


The main item of the land revenue during the 
period of seven hundred years {from 9th to 16tk century 
was generally designated as siddhaya, There are no two 
opinions about it being a compound of two terns siddha 
+ aya t.k.iLakantld Sastri takes 1t to be ‘the name 
applied to the traditional land tax always taken for 
grated and not in need of any {fresh regulatidns or 
presoriptions", 150 Fleet takes it to mean ‘t1e 
established hereditary dues", 151 Saetore!* is 


inclined to take it as a fixed rent, 


A 1ittle more careful consideration reveals 


that siddhaya was not a fixed sum. It was sWD)ect to 


modifications. The qualifying affixes like pirvada' 53 


74 


(earlier) and prati 5% (revised) and modala (0m ginal) 5ರ 


clearly show that s1ddhaya was subject to revision. 
Besides, the Neralige grant of Vira Ballala dated 
AD. 1195 states that "once the revenue from Nsralige 


+t 
' 133 The 


was 400 gadyan ಈಡ and now «,¢«, 1000 £adಿyanas". 
term siddhaya Fy invariably mentioned to denot3 the 
fixed sum of quit-rent from the villages grant34d to 


the brghmangs, teachers, temples, ete. 137 


Naturally 

it included the income from al1 the sources lire, 

land~- revenue, toll-duty, social taxes, contribitions, 
etc, This 18 evident from the Neralige grant nent1ioned 
above which clearly states that "the revenue dz3rived 
from Neralige once was 400 gadyanas. Now with the 
addition of toll on arecanuts, ಸಿಕ miscellaneous 
revenue, rent fixed and derived collectively tiey 


ar, 138 Sidadhaya thus was not 


pay gadyanas one thousan 
the 66೧2 land-revenue proper, but a lum-sun quit 
rent collectively derived from the villages granted, 
But there are also instances where the term sijidhaya 
is used to denote the land revenue. An inscriJtion 
f rom Munavalli dated AD. 1229 of the Yadava K-ng 
Singhana records the grant of s1ddhaya on the Jetel- 


159 Siddnaya was generally collscted in 


4.1% 


leaves garden, 


cash and sometimes in both cash and Wn 
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Some records no doubt give details of the 
total siddhaya from certain villages granted to the 
learned brahmanas and temples, but the revenue from 
such villages was not fixed according to the usual 
rates of revenue, Therefore, ay conclusion based 


on details draw from such instances would be misleading. 


Besides the regular land revenue the 
cultivators were expected to pay a variety of 
additional taxes on their lands, One of such demands 
which occurs so frequently in the records of Kamataka 
was the dasavanda. *! The term dasavanda 18 undoubtedly 


the corrupt form of the Sanskrit term daSabandha. In 
142 


ArthaSastra the term daSabandha is used to mean the 


share of one tenth of the produce given by the landlord 


143 


to a cultivator or to a labourer, To Manu it meant 


a fine on witnesses of loans who did not appear 


144 


whenever called for, Vijnanesvara explains 


panShabandha as pdnchamamsa, i.e.,, 5th part. Modem 


scholars also have interpreted the term dasabandha 


145 


in a number of ways. K. A Nilaken {hl Sastrl thinks 


that the term stood for marking one tenth of the incone 
for a Specified public purpose, According to Saletore™# 


!g permanent grant of land under a tank was called as 


dasavanda'". Further he adds that "Dasavandg wes a 
rent free land granted for building or repairing a 
tank on condition of paying one tenth (or a small 

share) of the produce", According to Wilson, 
da5gbandham is a deduction of 1/10th of the revenue 


on account of compensation for some public work, as 
148 


« 


the construction of a tank, etc." DC, Sircar has 
attempted to explain the term in a number of weys, 
viz., "(1) one tenth of the revenue set apart for 
repairs to the tanks and wells for irrigation rurose, 
(i1) the 1and the income from which would be ecual to 
the amount thus set apart, (iii) sometimes 12t 
(daSabandha) meant the right of collecting 1/1Cth 

of the produce of lands irrigated from the waters 

of a tank or well by the person who repaired tre water 
source, When the canals and tanks were repaired by 


the state the daSabandha was to be paid to the royal 


treasury", 


According to B.L.Rice DaSabandha is a rent- 
free land granted for building or repairing a tak on 
condition of paying one-tenth (or a small share) of the 


produce. 1 
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The dasavanda was also levied on the sale of 
commodities. An inscription states that the excise- 
collectors granted the dasavandag out of the income 


150 


from that: place, Another inscription records the 


exemption of gasavanda out of the pyerj)junka on the 


151 


commodities of the placé, Sometimes dasavanda 


was imposed on professions also, Thus, for instamce, 


the Lakkundi insoript1on!5* 


dated AD, 1118 registers 
the gift of gkkasalt 2-dasavanda, iee.,, income from 


smithy, 


The Kannada equivalent of dasavenda was 
pattondi which means 1/10th of the produce, This 
term occurs in the earliest known Kannada inscription 


153 


from Halmidi of C.AD, 450. Similarly, the Sth 


portion of the produce or income was knom as g1ydond1. 


Phese terms occur in the records of 10th century Ke 


The aforesaid views and instances reveal that 
dasavenda was an additional tax for the purpose of 
maintaining the irrigational works like tanks, wells 
and canals. Further it may be stated that the term 
bandha means a water~reservoir, a dam, etc, Bor their 


maintenance the 1/10th of the income from agricultural 


ಮೆ ಹಮ ಎಕೆ 


- #5 


pa 


taxes as well as taxes on trade and commerce was levied, 
Sometimes the income from a strip of land was allotted 
for the maintenance of tanks, etc. Such a pieed of 


land was also known aS dasavanda 1and. 5ರ 


Besides dasavanda, the agriculturists were 
expected to contribute towards the maintenance of 
irrigational channels. Such a tax was Imown a8 


Kivaliya-sunka 56 (tax on canals). Besides, i-zrigational 


charges knowm as bittuvatta, *” NTzkuli, © Karte, 159 
Kere, 160 K2luve, $1 etc. were also levied on tke 
agriculturists, 


Yet other minor taxes the agriculturicts were 


required to pay to the state were gntaraya, arvana, 
162 


etc. antaraya 


same as antahkara of the time of the early Kadembas. 


of the later times might be the 


ಆ [g 
The Kudgere plates of the Kadamba ruler, Vijaye Siva- 


Mindnatrivarman, 16° 


for instance, mention gntgtkara 
which has been translated as internal tax. However, 
DR. Das takes it to mean taxes payable to the village 
authorities as against those payable to the kirg. In 
an inscription dated AD. 1071-2? it is prescribed that 


two kasu should be paid for each plough on acccunt of 


16 


the tax knowm as gntarsys. © Therefore, it might 


have been the professional tax levied on agriculturists, 


Another small customary levy from the 


4 
agri cul turists was know as a gruvang, the nature ¢/ 


of which is not clear. Collection of gruvgna was in 
vogue in the Tamil country also, Perhaps on the 
strength of the Tamil records Sircar takes 1% to 


mean the tax of 81x panas levied on minya lands. 16ರ. 


i 
Certainly, this is quite acceptable, The Bhoya grant 

of Ratta king Kartavizya IY dated AD, 1206 ment1ons 

aruvana tax on manya lands. 155 Further, it is evident 
from hs fact that private individuals made grants of 
land to temples to enable them to pay the gruyvana tax 
Ingalesvara inscription of AD. 1129, for ICE 


states that 100 mattar of black soll and a garden were 


granted towards the payment of gruvana by one Srikarana 
167 K 


Nilakantha-nzyaka. Similarly Muttagi insoription 

* 4 ೨2 
of the time of Kalachuri King Sovideva dated A.D. 1165 
'’ records the grant of 18 mattara of land as gruvana land 


168 From these 


to god Chennakesava of the place, 
examples 1t 1s clear that the wanya land were expected 
to contribute something towards 8tate-treasury, These 


nonimal charges were know as gruvana. The devotees 


[44 


of gods made grants of lands to enable the holcers 
of such manya lands to pay the gruvang tax witkout 
suffering any loss of income from the menya lends. 
An inscription from Konnur (Belgaum district) further 
substantiates this interpretation. It states that 
the donees might enjoy the grant after paying six 


169 


gadyanas to the king as aruvana, It is interesting 


to note here that aruvana tax is mentioned as cix (aru) 
gadyanas. Aruvgna is probably derived from gr. + pana, 
ie, a nomnal ಗ of sixypanes. It might elso Here 
been derived from gre + pana, ಕ half of a gana 


thereby meaning only a nominal charge. Aruvarz is 


often associated with nibandha!?0 which accorcing to 
Ghoshal" means revenue assigned, Thus n1bardhadaruvan 


+ 


would mean a nominal tax on the revenue assigred, 


The agriculturists who used manure, rerhaps, 


were expected to pay a manure-tax know as tippe-sunka.™* 


The suffix sunkg, however, leads one to think hat it 
might have been a tax on transport, Sale and purchase 


of manure rather than on its use, Besides, farmers 


were also required to pay occasional levies. Lodavisa! 


174 a tax fo> the 


175 


x AN 
was a tax levied on oxen, biravana 
maintenance of the war heroes. Malabraya was a tax 


levied on garden crops. 


[4 


From the foregoing account of land revenue 
proper and the allied charges it is evident that the 
land revenue was designated by different names at 
different periods of Karnataka history. It 1s also 
clear that taxes were levied on a variety of land 
holdings like individual holdings, community holdings 
and yianya-lands, etc. The professional taxes and the 


water~-cess were levied in addition to the major land 


revenue, 


Section 3: The Land Revenue Collection 


Ae Methods of Collection 


An evez repleting royal treasury pre-sApposes 
an intensive exploitation of the various sources of 
revenue, The full exploitation of the sources Jf revenue 
would be possible only with m elaborate arrangsment for 
the collection of the revenue. A critical analysis of 
the available epigraphical data reveals that rulers 
employed various methods to collect land revenus at 
diff erent periods of Karnataka history. Different 


methods followed at different times may be grouyed 


19 


under two broad heads, viz., (i) direct method and 


(ii) indirect method. 176 


It is interesting to note 
that both the methods of land revenue collection were 


1n Vogue in Karmataka at one and the same time, 


(i) Direct Method 


Under the direct method, the king set wp a 
heirarchy of officials for the purpose of collecting 
the land revenue, These officers were either of 
hereditgry nature like that of the village headmen 
or were created by the King for this very purpose. 

In the chapter on Administration of Taxation, a 
detailed account of varlous officers beginning from 

the provincial governor to the village headman engaged 
in revenue administrator, has been given, Gavunde, the 
village headman stood at the basis of the entire oH 
revenue system, He directly approached the individual 
land owers for collecting the land revenue on behalf 
of the king, He was assisted by village servants 

like Talarg in the actual collection of land revenue, 
Sénabove maintained the records and the accounts of / 
land-revenue. The Senabova helped the g&imunda in the 


collection of land revenue by providing him with the 


necessary details. Sometimes the village headman was 


also assisted by the village gyagars and guilds in 
the actual collection of the revenue, After the 
completion of the collection, it was also the 
responsibility of the village headman to remit the 
same to the ಬನಿdagavundas. Like the ಪಳಟಗರಿ೩5, the 


/ 
nadagavundas were also hereditary officers who were 
responsible to the king. They made arrangements to 
collect revenue from village headmen and the 

/ 


stipulated rent from mahajanas of the ggraharas. Tn 
this work they were assisted by the Nada Senabova and 
the yadu assembly. The sda gavundas ji their tum 
sated the revenue thus silebted to the provincial 
governors whose main duty was to supervise the land p 


revenue collection of the area under their Jurisdiction. 


Besides these hereditary officials, there were 
a number of officials appointed by the king to collect > 


the revenue, They are mentioned in the records as 


manneyas, prabhus, heggades or pergades, 
3 [Y 


(ii) Indirect Method 


The method of Jland-revenue collection in which 
the king and his officers were far removed from the tax 


payers and some intermediaries stood between The two 


may be termed as an indirect method, One of the 
indirect methods of land revenue collection was the 
practice of making grants of villages to temples 
(Devadana lands) to brahmgne (agrahdras) and to the 
officials in lieu of their salaries. Grants of 
villages essentially meant the transfer of power 02 
collecting revenue to the grantees, In all these 
cases the donees themselves made their own 


arrangements to collect the revenue, 


Some times the tax-income was assigned for 


the upkeep of tanks. For instance water-cess!”” ತ 


tank-cess!”® 


was earmarked for the maintenance of 
tanks, Sometimes the village assemblies through 
their committees collected taxes such as bjittuvatt3, 


179 In all these cases 1t2e 


talarika, balapana, ete, 
responsibility of land revenue collection was actually 
shifted to the assignees of the taxes. The assignnent 


of taxes never caused any loss of revenue to the ssate. 


Another indirect method of land revenue 
collection was the farming or renting out the reve2ue 
t 
to the highest bidders. Sukra50 lays down that 


"having determined the land revenue of a village, 
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the king should receive 1t from one man in advance 
or guarantee (for the payment) of that either by 
monthly or periodical instalments", Saletore!1 
thinks that terms such as yindadang, guttage, 
kattuguttage mentioned in a obviously 
ical the prevalence of the practice of farming 
out the revenue, Inscriptions of 12th and 13th 
centuries abound with references to such terms as 


ttige-pinda-dana, etc. Saletore!* 


has quoted a 
number of examples from records to show that the 
renting of revenue had become a regular practice in 
12th and 13th centuries. But unfortunately none of 
these records makes any specific references to the 
guttage system of revenue collection and they only 
state the kind of exemption the grantees enjoyed, 
Thus it appears that kattuguttage and pindadéna were 
collective taxes to be ಕ by the ives rather 
than the rent to be paid by the holder of gutta to 


the king. Some inscriptions! 


mention Kattuguttage- 
pindadana as rent. Therefore it can be NN that 
Spa Sh of farming out revenue no doubt was in 
vogue although direct references to the Same are not 
to be found in the records, Another reason for the 


assumption of this practice of farming out revenue 


prevailed during Vijyayamagara times is based on the 
popularity of the feudal elements during that psr1od, 
Because farming out the revenue was one of the 
essential features of the feudal structure of 


administration. 


As has been pointed out by the learmed 
scholar Miahelingan, | tho third indirect method ajopted 
for the collection of the government revenues was the 
grant of territories to individuals in return fr the 
payment of an annual tribute and the performancs of 


military service to the wing. 5% 


A few aspects of 
this system have been discussed in a section on 
nayankara system in a Chapter on Administration of 


taxes below, 


Be Mode of Collection 


Ancient and mediaeval law givers are rather 
silent regarding the mode of collection of land revenue, 
perhaps because there were only two alternatives, The 
kings could collect the land revenue either in >ash or 
in kind, A careful study of inscriptions from zamataka 


reveals that land revenue was collected both in cash 


and kind, References to such terms as davaszya 55 
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bhattaya'5 in epigraphs suggest the collection of 


revenue in kind, Similarly, the terms like 


suvarnsya,'?” 


was also collected in cash, In one and the sane 


etc. suggest that the land revenue 


inscription, sometimes, references are made to the 
revenue collections both in kind and cash, The 
phrase used to denote revenue collection both in 
cash and kind, viz., Sakala Suvarnaya Sakala 
davasidaya'S occurs quite ll in Kannaéa 
inscriptions. But, however, Firishtah represents 


the general belief when he says that under the Hindu 


[3 
monarches the revenue was paid only 11 kind, 159 


The collection of land revenue both in cash 
and kind does not seem to have undergone any ckange 
in the course of the history of Kamataka. Altekar, 
however, asserts that during the time of the Réeshtrakutas, 
the land revenue was largely collected in kind, But 1% 
appears that the Rgshtrakuta period was not an excevtion 
to the general practice of collecting land revenue 
both in cash and kind as it is show below, Herdly 
there is any explicit reference to the land revenue 
system in the SHtavdhana records, The absence of 


references to the land revenue in the Satavahara 


grants has led scholars like Ghoshal to conclude that 
“"bhe king's revenue was derived only from his ow 
allotments in the villages and not from his share 

of the agricultural produce of the villagers".190 

But occurence of the terms like Karukara and dSyanSya" 
in one of the Satavahana land grants seems to suggest 
the prevalence of the land revenue system during the 
early veriod of Karnatak history. Senart takes 

dsyameya to stand for dhanya hiranyadeya of later 


records and interprets it as the King's share in kind 


192 pe discovery of hoards of Satavahana 


and cash, 
coins is suggestive of payment in cash, The expression 
d8yameya no doubt is of doubtful import but 1t appears 


to mean payment in kind. 


The practice of collecting the land revenue 
in cash and kind oontinued during the time of the 
Kadambas and the Chalukyas of Badami, Inscriptions 
of this early period abound with expressions like 
Sadhanya-hiranya, davasaya, etc. which clearly prove 
that land Gévlnis was collected in cash as well as 


kind, 
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But the controversy centres around ths mode 
of collection during the Rashtrakuta times. Atekar, 
an authority on the Rashtrakutas, states that ‘The 
land tax was collected usually in Kind and rar3ly in 


casht!9S 


The 1earmmed scholar has rightly pointsd out 
that ",,, the taxes in kind were those realiz>i from 
lands and those in cash from other sources", 19% Thus, 
for example, we have the instance of the actual 
taxation of a village in Gangawadi which used tL» 

pay a tax of 20 kalgjus and 2000 measures of ೨೩೩೩, 
In this case 2000 measures of paddy was the 1a21- 
revenue and the 20 kalgnjus might refer to the income 
from miscellaneous taxes. Similarly, in the case of 
Beli-ur in Gangawadi province, the revenue assessed 
was 80 g01d coins and 800 measures of vaddy in 


A.D. 887.196 


Of this, 800 measures of paddy alone 
might refer to the land revenue and tax in golSi might 
refer to the commercial taxes, But with regard to 


197 which mention the 


the Cambay plates of Govinda IV, 
average land-revenue of each one of the 1400 wllages 
to be 500 suvarmas, the learmed scholar argues that 
"the Dharmasastras laud to the skies gifts of gold 
and land but not of corn, and that may have been 


another reason for stating the revenues of these 


66 
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Ya 


villages in gold rather than in corn". put this 


does not explain as to why the other records of the 
same time should mention land-revenue in com and 

not at all in gold, There is another difficulty in 
accepting Altekar's argument that the land revenue 
was "usually collected in wind and rarely in cash" 
during the time of the Rashtrakutas. In the epigravhs 
of this period siddhaya 1s invariably calculated in 
g01d coins and rarely in measures of com. For 
example, an inscription from Dandapur dated 918 A.D. 
mentions that the chief dvijas gave joyfully as an 
income to penggere of the place from out of the 
village revenue in 8018.19 For this another 
explanation may be offered, In all the above cited 
examples the revenue assessed was on the entire 
village-lands and not on individual holdings. With 
regard to the collection from individual holders it 
appears that in the same village some cultivators 
might have paid in cash and others in kind, And it 
is true that the revenue from 1400 villages nentioned 
in the Cambay plates, stood for the collection of land 
revenue in both cash and Kind, It may be suggested 
here that in the local records entries of the receipt 


of the bax was made both in terms of cash and units 
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of com, And while making the same entries of tax 
collections in the Central register, however, the 
units of comm received were calculated in terms of 
g01d4 coins, Thus it may be concluded that 2 in 
earlier times, during the Rashtrakuta times also 

land revenue was collected both in cash and kind and 
there was no rarity of collection in cash as suggested 
by Altekar., The practice of collecting land revenue 
in cash and kind continued during the Chalukya-Hoysala 
period, Thus, for instance, the Madur inscription 
dated AD. 1111 refers to the revenue as DavasZya. 90 
On the other hand, an inscription from Naragund dated 
AD. 1138 of the time of Somesvara IIT registers the 


grant of 50 honnu (g014d coins) out of the s1ddHaya 
01 


for the recitation of the purean 4 Besides these 
concrete examples, references to such general terms 
like sadhanya hiranya, etc. occur quite frequently in 


inscriptions of the Chalukyas and Hoysalas. 


In the Hoysala territory, though in the 
beginning the land revenue was collected both in kind 


and cash?0* 


during the later period, however, the 
payment in kind was gradually replaced by payment in 


cash. An inscription of the time of king VIra-Ballala 


89 


iy 


dated AD. 1194 states that formerly they used 50 pay 
the revenue in kind, the grains being khana, v2idy, 


sesanmum and J01a and now this amount would be >aid 


205 


in 1000 gadyanas to the yritti holders, 
instance 1eads one to conclude that the paymen5 of 
land revenue in kind was gradually substituted y cash 
payment. Thus 1t appears that rulers had begu2 to 
realise the advantages of collecting land revexe in 
cash. Thus, for instance, King Harihara convex5ed 

the payment of revenue in kind into the payment by 


cash for which certain rules were framed. *0# 


However, taxes on land appear to have een 
collected both in kind and in cash t111 about 126 
middle of the fifteenth century. For example, 2 
damaged record dated AD, 1488 registers a grax of 
a village with its dry and wet lands and its 123ome 
in money and grain (Saxala- Suvarnadaya- Sakala-davasadaya). "05 
T, V, Mahalingam, however, NAUK that there was a 
aifference between the collection of the land rsvenue 
from wet lands and dry lands and says that “the taxes 
on wet lands which were earlier collected both in kind 
and cash came to be collected only in cash and Ghis 


practice became universal in course of time and that 


the taxes on dry lands on the other hand were 20llected 


only in winan, 06 


While giving reasons for this 

diff erence, the learned scholar observes that the 

ary cultivation depended too much on the precarious 
rain fall and the produce from land was liable to 

vary from year to year and the government in t2aeir 
s0l1citude for their subjects took a stipulatei share 
in Kind from the yield on the land, But the wt 
cultivation which was not succept1ible to such striking 
variations was of a different kind and hence t2e owers 
of wet lands could not have been put to much diffz1culty 


by the government levying taxes in cash on then. ?0” 


Payments due to the government were a_so 
collected in the form of services and supply 02 f008, 
fodder and shelter, This aspect is dealt with 


exhaustively in Chapter IV of this thesis, 


The foregoing discussion reveals that the 
land revenue was collected in kind, cash and 1n the 
form of service and other supplies as well. This 
practice which was in vogue in early centuries of the 

Christi era continued through the successive ruling 


dynasties of Karnataka, Though now and then a5tempts 


30 
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were made to convert the payment in kind into cash, 
both the systems, however, continued, This practice 
of accepting land revenue in any one of the three 
forms, viz., kind, cash and services was based on 

one of the principles of taxation, viZ., the "principle 


of convenience", 


6, Instalnments 


That the canon of convenience was effectively 
implemented in day-to-day vractice is proved further 
by the provision made for the payment of land revenue 
in a number of instalments, The payment was to be 
made either annually or b1-annually, quarterly or 
monthly. Sukra enjoins that the revenue of a village 
or group of villages should be farmed out to rich 
individual and the stipulated amount may be Taken 
from him either in advance, i.e, in a single 
med or in monthly or periodical instalnent. 0 

Of course, it is rather difficult to ascertain the 
number of instalments in which the revenue from 
collective holdings was received, Since 1% was a 
5 qdಿtion of convenience, perhaps there was no hard 
and fast rule regarding the number of instalments 


for paying the revenue from collective holdings. 


ಈಸಿ 


But the government seems to have collected 
land revenue from individual holders either in two 
or three instalments. Harvesting time was better 
suited for collection of revenue as it was the time 
when the cultivators had either corn or cash sufficient 
enough to pay off the revenue, Thus the reference to 
mun ನೌ? (meaning the first harvest) suggests that 
two instalments were fixed for the payment of land 
revenue, Further, the Lakshmesvara inscription of 
Yuvara)a Vikramaditya 10 prescribes that the taxes 
(tere) were to be given to the aSSadhipatis every 
year in the month of Yazslakha and to the Srénis 1n 


the month of Kartika, It imlies that the farmers and 


artisans paid taxes in one instalment only. 


In some parts of Kamataka the land revenue 
was collected in three instalments also, For example 
an inscription dated 1337 AD. from Hassan district 
refers to mukkandaya which means revenue in three 


parts or instalments. * 1 


Thus it appears that for the convenience of 
the cultivators the land revenue was colleated in a 


number of instalments. In the case of the contractors 


a 
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of revenue or collective holders of the land, the 
revenue was collected periodically and in case of 
individual holders land revenue was collected in 


one, two or three instalments at the time of harvest. 


D, The Revenue Calendar 


The land revenue was usually collected at 
the time of the harvest, Thus the harvest time may 
be regarded as the commencement of the revenue year, 
From a passage in the yadestyie Champu it apvears that 
the mnisters and officials in charge of Land Revenue 
collection were instructed to approach the cultivators 


12 The 


for the same at the time of harvest only.” 
Nitavokyinrite warns the rulers that the collection 
of dues (Sidataya) while the ears of the corn are 


unripe depopulates the country.” 


According to 
Laksmesvara inscription of Yuvarg)a Vikramsiditya, the 
revenue year started in the month of Yaisakha for the_/ 
farmers and perhaps the new year for the artisans in 


the month of Kaxtika. *™ 


During the Vijayanagar times, the revenue 
year commenced in September-0ctober, with the 


celebrations of mehanavam. festival for nine days. 
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Paes in one place mentions that in AD. 1520, 
mahanavami commenced on twelfth of Sept ember. *! 
Mahalingam observes that "it was during these nine 
days of celebrations, the king received all revenue 


of the kingdom, * 1 


£. Revenue Receipts 


HH.storians are yet to come across a reference 
to revenue receipts in the records of Karnataka, 
Suktisudhgrmava, however, enjoins that s1ddhaya 


( revenue) should be collected after paying receipts” 1” 


(patrasthitiyim siddhayamam kolvudu nripati). But 


how far this was followed in practice is difficult 

to ascertain, Nuniz, however, observes that the King 
of Vijyayanagara did not 1ssue receipts for the money 

he received from his "captains" though he punished and 
ruined them and took away their property if they Tailed 


to make their payments", *15 


But 1t 18 not surprising 
that Nuniz who was an alien to Indan traditions, 

might have failed to grasp the fact that trust, faith 
and words were more valuable to Indian than receipts. 


‘Mahalingam, however, refuting Nuniz observes that 


"|. such an elaborate machinery of revenue 


ssl 


pe / 
p4 


ಸ 
C4 


administration managing large incomes and expenditure 
must have realised the use and importance of proper 


219 


accounting and receipts", But it appears that 


he villages were small, and the revenue administration 
‘pas s0 thoroughly decentralised and systematised, that 
‘there was no need for issuing the revenue records, 
Absence of easy and abundant writing material like 


‘paper might also have made i% more difficult, 
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CHAPTER IIT 


CONMERCOT AT TAXES 


Section 1: Taxes On Trade 


Next to land revenue, taxes on trade formed a 
major source of income to the State. These taxes on 
trade are generally described in epigraphs and literary 
works of Karnataka as sunkg, a corrupt form of the 
Sanskrit term Sulka. References to the latter term are 


not entirely lacking in the records of this reg1on.T 


Sunka is perhaps the most popular term used in 
the records of Karnataka to denote taxes on trade, ‘The 
earliest reference to gunka occurs in the Badami 
inscription of the Chalukya king Vijayaditya Ss 
dated AD. 699”, And from that date onwards its use 
becomes quite frequent with varying connotation at 
different contexts, Kautilya defines Suita as taxes 
levied upon goods produced in the countryside and the 
capital city and intended to be sold out as well as those 
brought from outside the kingdom, 5 Sukra dwells at length 


/ 
on various aspects of Sulka. According to him the tem 


7 
Sullka includes both customs and exeise.* After a resume 
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of the various views of Smriti writers and law-zivers 
DeReDas concludes tha: 1411 this tends to show that 
though &ulka refers to taxes in a general way, it was 
mainly tolls paid by the merchants for various JArposes, 
such as for crossing the rivers, for transit purposes, 
for protection against robbérs and thieves as wll as 
for clearing the customs dues", Nilakantha Sastri 
takes the term gunka or £ulke to mean "generally a 
contribution of some kind levied on goods, part: ularly 
those in trensit".5 The tern £ulke which was lazgely 
employed independent of the kind of levy during the pre- 
Chalukya period came to be associated frequently with 
the kind of levy on mercandise during and after the 
Ghalukya times. For instance, berjjunke”, i.e.» major 
tax, Siri e-S6unke? or Chara-Sunke”, ieee, transit duty, 
teppaSunka™?, iee., ferry tax, eto. 


Various taxes falling within the sphere of 


11 ;40 three 


£uka have been classified by B.L.Rice 
categories, viz.» (a) Sthaladayam, iee., duties on 

goods imported to be sold it at one place, (b) Yargadayam, 
ieee, those on goods in transit through a distri2t, and 

(c) Mamulsddyam those om goods exported to or imported 
from foreiqm cowmtries. This classification is broadly 


followed with slight modifications as under and the 
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various taxes on trade are discussed at lengths 


(a) Margadaya ~- Transit Duties, 


(b) Sthaladaya -- Taxes on Articles of Trade 
i intended to be sold at a 
place, iee., the Octrxoi 

duties, 


(e) Vamuladaya -- Customs Duties; and 


(a) Excise Duties which may be discussed as 
Niyantreanadayam. 


A. Transit Duties (Maresdayam) 


DeReDas who has surveyed the records of the 
early dynasties of the Deccan and Kamataka states that 
ti11 6th century A.D. there are no references to the 


term Sulka!? 


as such. However, the prevalance of 

transit duties during the early centuries of the 

Christim era cannot be denied, For,the reference to 

the mandapikas in an epigraph suggests the prevalamce 

of the pragtioe of collecting transit duties. Hirehadagall 1 
plates of SHivaskenda ‘varman , for instance, make an explicit 
reference to the nandapikas. 1 The mandapikas were the 
officers in charge of NR NL: This clearly 


indicates that not only the transit duties were collected 
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but also permanent buildings were erected on the road 
side for that purpose and put under the charge of 


customs officers. 


The prevalfnce of the practice of collecting 
trmsit duties during the pre-CHalukya period is alluded 
to by Fa-Hien, the Chinese traveller. This Buddhist 
monk wanted to go to Sri Lanka (Ceylon) by crossing 


the Deccan Plateau. 


On enguiry he was informed that 
there the roads were infested with robbers and customs 
duties were too high to be borne, Therefore, he decided 


to change his proposed route to Sri Lanka (Ceylon) .1€ 


Besides, the mention of such terms as sSryipe- 


18, margadzye"? and érgineka?? 
which were the transit duties and batteya sunke 1 


sunken!” » Cchara-sunka 


(road cess), ulvatteya sunk? (high-way tax), 
xiibattey sunke” (ue on roads in the countryside), 
ಭಿ dae explain the prevalance af the practice of 
collecting transit duties in Kamataka, 


During the post-Chalukya period more technical 
terms were employed to denote the transit duties, The 
transit duties are referred to as bhutavatta pratyaya, 
hej junpka or perjjunka, achchu pannaya or simply pannaya 
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bilkode, vaddaravula, ete. The use of these terms 
okie le the fall of the Vijayanazara empire. 
The real purport of these fiscal terms is Obscure, 
ambiguous and uncertain. But what is more certain 
about all these terms is that they all refer to the 
transit duties. Im this respect there is broad 


unanimity among scholars. 


(1) Bhutopattapratyaya 
The term Bhutopattepratyaye occurs in the 


records of the early Chalukyas and the Rashtrakitas. ** 
The term ending with aya clearly indicates that it was 

a type of a tax. ಸಳಿತಿಕೇನ ಕರತ invariable occurance of 

the term in the list of taxes leaves no doubt about it 
being a kind of tax. On this issue there is no difference 
of opinion. But this expressim has defied the efforts 

of scholars at finding its real meaning and the nature 

of the tax it denoted, Thus, for instace, a scholar 

has suggested that it indicates a tax for spiriting 


away the ghosts. 


Another scholar tries to explain 
the term as a tax for protecting those who have come 
into existence.*° pr. Altekar refutes rightly the 
first view on the ground that “it is unlikely that 


the Brahmana donees would have ever consented to receive 
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for themselves such a tax", and the second on the basis 
that "since no other record mentions s uch a tax, 1% is 
almost wmcertain that such a tax was not a universal 


27 


one", Hence both these views may be discarded without 


ay serious consideratiom. 


Dre Ghoshal interprets this term to mean a 


ps derived from the elements (bhuta) and the wud, 
(1.6. ಪ) 58, However, he has confessed his inability 


£9 thus 


to trace the precise meming of this expression,” 
making room for others to explore the possibility of 

finding out its precise meaming. According to Dr. Altekar 
there are three versions of this expr essim ase they occur 


in the records, viz; 


(1) Sambhritdps + ttapratyiya, 
pS kh. 
(11) bhutapatapratyaya, and 
(111) Dbhutavatapratydya. 


Further, the leoerned scholar firet takes the twc versions 
to be the same as bhutavatapratyaya and interprets them 

to mem a tax (ya) om (prati) what has been taken into 
(upatta) and what has been produced (bhuta) in tlhe village. 
And further, on the basis of an indirect evidmce he comes 


to the conclusion that Sulka is nearly the same as the 
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pLitopettapratyaye. 0 He also states that these two 

f; 
terms, viz., bhutovattapratyaya and 8ulka never occur 
together in the records of the Chalukyas of Kalym md 


hence both mean the same. 


But D.C.Sircar does not agree with the above 
interpretation of the expression in question, Ee states 
that all these three versions of the term are one and 
the same and interprets it to mean the income resulting 
from storms, earthquakes, changes in the course of the 


rivers, eto. nd1 


The aforesaid view of scholars may now be 
examined. Ghoshal, however, has admitted that the precise 
meming of this expression 1s uncertain. D.C.Sircar's 
view that bhutavatapratyaya means the income resulting 
from storms and earthquakes, etc. ie untenable. For, 
the references to the term in records are 80 frequent 
as to leave one in no doubt that it was a regular source 
of State income. But the income resulting from storms 
and earthquakes, etc.» a8 the distinguished epieraphist 
suggests, may occur once a while. Even if ome zssumes 
that it was m anticipatory tax, it can hardly be 


explained how it could escape the notice of ancient 
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Indian law-givers, particularly Keutilya who hajee taken 
s0 miticulous a care of every thing in life. 

Altekar's conclusion that ‘these expressions 
refer to the general excise and octroi duties that were 
collected at the villages" and that the Sulke ax 1s 
nearly the same as bhutopattapratyaya" is quite camvincing 
alth ough his elucidation of the expression could be slightly 
modified, as the tax (aya) on (prati) what hed been taken 
in upon the back of (uydtta or uvatta) the animals 
(priate) 5 "In ancient and mediaeval times the articles 
of trade were generally carried om the back of the animals 
like oxen, horses, buffalows, etc. A large number of 
epigraphs from Kamataka describe the articles of trade 
brought on the back of animals like oxen, donkey, 
puffelos; eto. Similarly, in one place Nuniz says that 
“In both these cities there is no provision or merchandise 
whatever, for all come from outside on pack-oxen , since 
in this country they always use beasts for burders, and 
everyday there enter through these gates 2000 oxen and 
every one af these pays three vintees except certain 
polled oxen without horns which never pay mything m 


ಭತಿತಿ-೩ 


any paxt of the realn Thus it becomes clear that 


the expressiom bhutopattapratyaya stands for the excise 
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and toll duties levied upon the articles of trade 


carried on the back of animals, 


It is difficult to say anything about the 
articles of trade on which this tax was levied, the 
rate of the levy and the actual proceeds from this tax 
to the government, etc. as the records say nothing except 


the name, 


(i141) Vaddaravula 


Vaddaravula is another fiscal term that has defied 
the efforts of the scholars in tracing its etymology. The 
earliest reference to the term vaddaravula occurs in the 


54 og Vikramaditya TT. From the 


Aihole inscription 
frequency of references since then it appears to have 
bem an important source of state income. The use of 
the expression invariably with taxes on arecanuts leaves 
me in no doubt that it was am excise duty on the sale 
of the said article. For instance, an inscription of 
the time of Vikramaditya VI records that Mahadeva 
Dennayake administering Vaddaravula, gremted toll duty 


ರ4-ಆ Similarly, the Begur inscription 


on one lakh arecanuts. 
of the same time records that one Madiraja, an officer in 


charge of Vaddaravula tax, grated the toll revenue on 
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pols) 


three lakh arecanuts, These and several other zecords 


show that vaddaravula was a transit duty levied gamerally 


on the arecanuts intended to be s01d out, But its real 


meaning has still been a hard nut to crack. 


The scholars in the field generally agree about 
the composition of the tem. It isa compoud of two 
terms, viz.» yadda + ravula. But regarding the etymology 
of these two PER “here ds a g£00d deal of controversy 
among scholars. Saletore, for instance, takes yeddaravula 
to mea imposts but he is not quite certain about 16.35 
DeCeSircar has not proceeded beyond recognising it as 


the "name of a tax.” 


G.MeMoraes suggests that it was 
a tax water-supply. 58 Ge ReKuppuswany considers 
yeddaravula as m impost within the tom or village 
linit. He splits the tern as yadds + Gra + ole-sunla. 
Kundangar holds that it was a ಕ om in eet 


cotton. But none of these interpretations is convincing. 


Perhaps the most serious attempt to elucidate 
the term yaddardvula and other related fiscal terme was 
made by RV. Remesh. According to this learned scholar, 
the term yadda as also in the case of Vadd&rddhane , 


px 


vaddavyavahari , vaddavara, ie the corrupt form of the 
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Sasekrit term vriddha meaning elder, chief, 01a, ete. *1 


Then, he traces the origin of the term zévula tc r&jakula 
and says that the expression Yaddaravula; the corrupt 
form of vriddha rajakula means re EN ellowence 


of the Fuse family.” 


The derivation of the term Yadda from vriddhsa 
cannot be refuted. But to trace the in of the term 
ಸaಿಕಿಎಡಿಳಬ]ಡ. to yziddhargjalule. appears superficial. 
ಘಂ. such a tax seems to have never been in practice. 
Nor the leamed scholar hase tried to establish the levy 


of a such a tax at my time of our history. 


The attempt of K.V.Ramesh to equate vaddaravula 
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with Kumnarvritti "” also is not quite convincing. Because, 


vaddaravula is undoubtedly a tax, whereas Kunarvritti is 

a land tenure. Even if assuning that the a scholar 
has in his mind kumiraganike or kumdra gadyana which were 
a type of occasional ಗತ paid to the royal prince, even 
then this equation does not hold good. For, Kuraraganike 
or Kumara gadyana were not regular taxes, wheress 
vaddaravula aa a regular tax, on articles in tiamsit. 


There was a permanent department in charge of tre collectiom 


of this tax and usually a distinguished minister was in 
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charge of it. Anantapalayya, the {amour minister of 


Vikramaditya VI for example, administered the department 


of vaddaravula in the year A.D. 1104. 


[3 


An inscription from Gauja in the Shikaryur 


Taluka of the Shimoga District dated AD. 1076 seems 
to give some clues to interpret the tem vedaramla.* 


In this inscription yaddaravule is ladies. as oiriya 


ಇ 


tere) i.e.» a major tax It appears as though, the 


expression piriya tere is the very translation 02 the 
texm ೪208 27ನಗ. In that case, it is not far fzom the 
truth. For the term yadda which is the corrupt SZorm of 
the Sanskrit tem Yziddha means piriya in Kannada. But 
how the term Zavule. can be SUBLET ikl tere or Sax 

is rather difficult, It may not be wrong +o trazse the 


ತಿಕ 


origin of the term ravula to rajakula a compound of 


raja + ula. Here the tem kule of the Drevidian origin 
means a tax as in case of Kirukula. And the term raja 
may be taken +o stand for the Sateen govemment, In 
that sense the tem zajeakula may be taken to mean the 
tax due directly to the king or the central govemnnent. 
K.A.Neelakantha Sastri has show that vadderavula 
belonged to the suzerain king and Soriieh: part of the 
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central revenue system However , there is mother 
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possibility of elucidating the term vaddaravula. 
Yaddaravula of Kamataka may be the pl as the valadi 
tax of the Gupta times. Valadi was a tax on bul-ocks. 
Tne term valadi derived from a Sanskrit tem Vardhg 
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means a bullock. LET Yadda of Yedda. 2 


might also have been derived Vardha thereby neaning 


& bultook.5? 


Then ravula may be taken to mean a burden. 
In that case vYaddaravula like blutavatapratyaya would 
mean a tax on the articles of trade carried on t2e back 


of the bullocks. 


Vaddaravula was a duty generally levied on the 


sale of arecanuts. Balligamve inscription dated AD. 1129 
seems to define the jurisdiction of both veddaramle and 


herj junka taxes. It states that vaddaravule and hex jjunka 


oS 


taxes were imposed on articles like bate oes arecanuts 
and grain, etc. which were meant for sale and purchase. 
Hirehalli inscription of Vikramaditya VI indicates that 
the officer in charge of veddaravula had his jurisdiction 
over the sale of grain also. 5? Other administrative 
aspects of vyaddarawula tax are discussed in the chapter 


on the Aaninileration of Taxes. 
/ 


2) 


(111) Achchupeannaya 

Pannaya was another major source of state income 
from trmsit duties. It is also mentioned in the records 
as acchu-pannaya. The meaming of this fiscal term is no 
less obscure than bhutavatapratyaya or yagdarevula. This 
term, therefore, has aroused a go0d deal af controversy 
among scholars with regard to its derivation end nature. 
S. Gururajachar equates pannaya with pannasu;, pannasu of 
the Kannada records and concludes that "pannaya may 
mean the revenue derived from an estate that was 


೪3 In support of his statement he cites the 


4 


granted", 
Dabal inscription of A.D. 118% which refers to the 
pannaya tax levied on all the gardens. But it would be 
far fetched to link pannaya with pannasu or pennSsu. 
For , the latter two terms have nothing todo with the 
taxation system as nowhere in the records these terms 
occur denoting taxes Whereas, pannaya udoubtedly was 
a tax. The term gardens referred to in the Dembal 
inscription mentioned above, does not stand for the 


immovable estate as Gururajachar considers, but betel- 


leaves grom in the estate, 


Ke.A.Nilakanta Sastri takes the term pannaya to 


mean an income from merchandise including octroi duties 
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levied at rates specified from time to time and 20l1lected 
either in kind or its equivalent in money as the case may 
೪ೀ.ರರ The interpretation of the leamed scholar is quite 
reasonable although he bas said nothing about ths 


derivation of the term, 


Pannaya was a tax invariably levied on she betel- 
leaves ep gardens. For instance, Arasibiai 
inscription of A.D. 1106 states that Madhavabhata, the 
minister in charge of Achchupannaya made a gxmt of 
income from betel-leaves to a charity trust (sata) «6 
Similarly, in another inscription the same minister is 
stated to have made a grant of income from the betel-= 
leaves.” Such instances can be multiplied to any 
extent to show that pannaya was a sales=tax om t2e 
betel-leaves. Therefore, it is quite likely that the 
term pannaya is derived from the Sanskrit tem parnaya 
meaning a tax on the leaves. The Sanskrit tem ದ ks 
means the leaf. The prevalence of the same type of 
tax in Northern India lends support to such an inference, 
The mention of parnakara in the Machiishahar erant of 
fariéchem are dated A.D. 1195 has lead the learned scholar 
14nd Gopal to think whether it could have beer a tax 


om betel-leaves 
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Sometimes, the pannaya tax was also styled as 


achchupannye DeCeSircar takes the term achchupannaya 


in the sense of a department of taxation or coiring. 5? 


Nilakanta Sastri has convincingly explained thie term. 
He says that "achchupanraya may stand for that zart 


the pannaya which was collected not in kind, but in 


61 61-e 


cash. Se Gururajachar holds the same view. This 


view is further supported by .the fact that the zannaya 
tax is generally ‘collected in cash and never in kind, 
the reason being that the betel-=leaves were perishable 
goods. For example, an inscriptim records the grant 
of two panas per month from out of the pannaya ೩5ರ 


Similarly, Arasibidi inseription mentioned above also 


records the grant of income from pannaya in cash. 5% 


(iv) Ferry Tax 


The transit duties were not merely confined 
to the land routes. Such taxes were also leviec at river 
crossings. The law-givers have made provision for the 
levy of duties at the river crossing which for our 
convenience may be termed as ferry-taxes. Kaut-lya 
has given a schedule of rates for ferry charges as 


mdr? 
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1, Men carrying small loads 1 masa 


2. Loads carried on the head 
or shoulders, cattle and 


hor ses © n&sas 
3, Camels and buffaloes 4 misae 


4, Carts of small, medjum 
and high speed 5) 6 ಯಡdY 
mases respectively 


Similarly, Manu also gives a schedule of rates 


for ferry charges as followss5® 
1. An empty cart 1 pana 
©. Anm's load 3 Ais 
3° An mimal and a woman 4 ai 
4, Aman without 10ad & ನ 
5, Empty vessels and men \ 
without luggage A 2x34 


Vijnanssvara makes provision for a fexry-tax by 


distinguishing between the sulka levied on goods carried 


on wee Lan and +#ha- (levied «em aac ca¥y, ed 
m ಬಡ್‌! 

That the ferry-tax was in practice in Kamataka 
is indicated by epigraphical and literary sources. 
9೪ and dmiya- 
exe. ನರಕ Altekar has show that this tax was pe vogue 


Generally it is mentioned as teppa-sunka 


1e9 


during the Rashtrakuta times. 5 Devara Dasimayya, 
one of the earliest gachenakaras of Kamataka 
narrates the story of a trader who tried to escape 
the notice of a tax-officer, The story runs thus: 
One day a trader filled his foreign boat with the 
articles of trade. To avoid paying ferry-tax, he 
attempted to cross the ferry during night, But 
while doing so he lost all his articles of trade. 9 
In one of the vachanas of Basavesvara, there is an 
explicit reference to the ferry-tax, He says that 
"once the articles have been entered (into the vessel) 


one should not leave it without paying the tax", 70-4 


State had the monopoly of the ferries, The 
government maintained its owm boats or gave the running 
of such boats to private individuals on contract by 
accepting a certain sum from them, However, records 
are not of much help to determine the rates charged on 


ferries, 


Thus the transit duties were named differently 
at different periods of Kamataka history. Sometimes , 
they differed in their names because they were imposed 


on different articles in transit, For the collection 
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of transit duties tax-collecting booths were 
established on the highways. Such centres were 
know as thine. 1 The jurisdiction of such thanes 
is NN thanantara. These thanes under 
the charge of i Mandapikas of the 
Hirehadagalli vlates for sie were the officers 
in charge of the toll-=booths on the road-ways. 
Similarly, Tilivalli inscription dated AD, 1072 
refers to the functioning of the Kuppatura thane 
end Tilivalliya thane,” sting 
that Ve cid Matapayya were the two officers 


It is interesting to note 


of these two centres respectively and they made a 
grant of two lakhs of arecanuts each to a temple 
there, These arecanuts were the income devived from 


the vaddaravula tax. Vaddaravula tax was generally 


[ “ 


collected in kind whereas pannaya was collected in 
cash, Similarly the income from the transit duties 
went to fi11' the treasury of the central govemnment 
whereas the income from octroi duties or local sales- 
tax or sthaladayam went to the local treasury or the 


village councils, 


t 


B. Qctroi Duties (Sthaladayam) 


Unlike .the transit duties which were levied 
on articles in transit, the octroi duties were the 
taxes imosed on articles intended to be sold in a 


particular place, Therefore, in the records the 


octroi duties are generally mentioned as santeya ಈ 
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Sthala=sunka, etc. 


santeya-sunka, 


The octroi duties were usually of two 


categories, viz., (1) perljunka or hejjyunka, and 
(11) irukcula-sunkg. William Coelho rightly draws 
a distinction between the two thus: ‘The customs 
duties or gunkas are spoken of as the perjjunka or 


the hejjunka on wholesale articles in bulk and the 


kirukula on miscellaneous and retail articles". 5 


\ 
Am inscription from Shikarpur dated AD, 1103 
for example, mentions perjjumka on ©? lakhs of ೩1೮೦. "5 
The same inscription also mentions Yadderévula which 
was evidently levied on arecanuts, thereby imlying 


that perjjunka and vaddaravula were two different taxes 


= [3 


levied on the same articles, Thus it appears that 


whereas yaddaravula was a transit duty, perj)unka was 


«“ ( 


an octroi duty, 
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The kirukula-swmka includes such minor taxes 
as bilukode, For sues KV. Ramesh has convincingly 
shown that bilkode was one of the Kkirukula taxes. 5 
However, the el bilkode is obscure. It is a compound 
of two terms, viz pil + kode. On the strength of a 
number of examples, the ಸಹ scholar, Ramesh says 
that the term bilu means to 8611.5! For instance the 
expr ession of uédolage b iluvadake means ‘the arecanuts 
meant to be s01d in the Aout SE Further the scholars 
interprets the other part of the term, viz., kode to mean 
donatiom. Therefore, he arrives at the so that 


bilukode means a tax on sales as well as amations. 5ರ 


G eRe Kuppusewamy on the other hand thinks that the expression 


erudum bilkodeya sunka evidently means on export and 
import levy or duty on goods which were either brought 


into the towm or sent out for 5816. 5% 


However, these two scholars have brought out 
the correct meming of this expression only in parts. The 


term bilkode occurs only with regard to the sale of 


~~ 


commodities and not donations. And the bilkodeya sumka 
was levied om the sale of goods whether they were taken 
out or not. The term bilkode means a tax on both sale 


and purchase of an article. Bilu undoubtedly means sale 


and kode might have bee derived from kole or kolu to 
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mean pur chase. 5? We have the equivalent of the same 
in usage in the form of kodgukollu in Kannada which 
means sale and purchase or in a more general senee it 
means give and take. Thus bilkode was perhaps, the 


precursor of the term Kodukolu. 


That the bilkode was a tax both om the «ale and 
purchase of m article is evident from the fact that in 
the records it is often prefixed with the term exadum 
which means ‘the poth'.56 Thus the bilkode tax was 
collected from both the seller and the buyer of the 
article. While defining the tem gulls , Sukra says 
that sulk is the king's share received from the buyer 


as well as the seller.” It was not a very heavy tax 


as it is styled as a Kkirukula tax. 


(1) Articles of Trade on which 
Duties were levied 


The practice of the collection of octrol duties 
in Kamataka is very old. Badami inscription of the 
time of Vijayaditya dated A.D. 699 records a grant of 
taxes (sunka) on shops and several articles of trade 


88 pe Durga temyle 


like 0i1, termeric, sugar, etc 
(Aihole) inscription of the time of Vikramaditya IT 


records the grant of toll income made by Revadib adda 
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to god Aditya of pe Ali Komarsinga as follows: 

One mana of each peru and five yisas each bhandaperu 
and fifty (betel-leaves) on each peru of petel-leaves. 5 
During the time of the Gangas of Talakadu and the 
Rashtrakutas the tax on clarified butter was a prominent 
ne. Tax on the sale of clarified butter received its 
sanction from Mau who prescribes a 16% duty on the 

sale of ghee. The Soratir inscription of the tine 

of Rasht rakute Amoghavarsha dated A.D. 867-68 zegisters 
a zemission of taxes on ghee (tuppa);, i.e.;, clarified 


putter. 


The same record also registers a grant of 
income from ghee made by the community of five hundred 
(the famous Five Hundred of Aiyyavole). Similarly; 
mother record from Sisuvinhelli of the time of 
Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha I dated 872 records that 
Devayya, the governor of Belav ola thr ee hundred exempted 
the mahajeanas of the place from taxes on clarified 


೫ A record of the time of Ganga King Rajoamalla II 


butter. 
grants the exemption from taxes on ghee? It is rather 
strenge that during time of the Rashtrakutas end the 
Gangas the tax on clarified butter gained so much of 
prominence in the records. It might have been due to 
the fact that the tax on the articles being very heavy 


and consequently the price having shot up there must have 
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been representations made by the people, particularly 


the mals janas to receive exemptions from this tax. 


From the time of the Chalukyas of Kalyana 
onwards the records abound with information ioe the 
octroi duties levied on various articles of trade with 
their rates also. An insoriptiom from Telasang dated 
AD. 1147 registers the following gift of incomes in 
Kind and cash realised from several dealers, made by 
the two-Five Hundred sani (of Aiyyav ole), the Mahajanas 
of Telasang and others for the maintenance of the satre 


of the place. 
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6. 


"8. 


9. 


Articles of Trade 


All selling dealers 
irrespective of their 
being privileged 
merchants or owners 
of temple shops. 


Salt marts 


Baskets of badu 
(vegetables?) 


Gold merchants or 
jewellers 


Retail gold shops 


Sari (oth shops 
and retail perfume 
mer chants 


Selling agents in 
saris 


Income from Sales Tax 
on them 


One m&na of paddy 
each, every day. 


One sollage every day 
om each mart. 


Vegetables every day. 


One haga every month 
on each shop for the 
payment of Brahmanas? 


2% visa every month 
on each shop. 


2% visa every moth on 
each shop. 


One haga each every year 
for purchasing a sari 
for the female Brahmana 
cook of the Satra, 


The above inscription gives us an insight 


into the nature of market dues on the articles brought 


from outside for sale as well as 


dealing in such axticles.?? 


A copper plate grant dated AD. 1389 


other hand, mentions as shown bel 
goods and rates of the market dut 


to pay on them. 


ಕ ಆದಾ ಎವಾ ಆವಾ ಆಧಾ ಆನ ಕಳಳನ ಉಳಳ ನಳ ಅವಾ ಆನ ವಾ ಎವಾ ಕಾ ಅವಾ 0೧ ರಳು ಬೂಟು ಬರಾ ಉದು ಆವರ ಕರಾ ಮಾ ಅರರ ಟರ (ಳಳ ಆಯಾ ಆರಾ ನನಾ ಆಧಾರ ಭಾವಾ ವ ಅಗಾ 


1. Rice and grain 

2. Nava ratnas(?) 

ಪ, Fresh camphor 

4. Panna 

[oy Musk 

6. Red Flowers crocus sativa 
7. Dark Lael chips 

8. Sandal wood 

9, Sandu, Tavadi, £umueu; 


Prati-Kdn ju * 


on the permanent shops 


96 wm the 


ow a great array of 


ies the dealers had 


HO UN we ದ ರಾ: ಬಾ ಅಲನ ಮನವು ಭರ ಕನನ ನರಿ ರುವ ಅರಿದು ಲವ ಪಾರಿ ಆನು ಆಂವ ಅಂಳು ಕನಿ ಟಂ ನರರ ಮಾಟ 


Taxes on then 


Lele per khenfduga 
famams per godyEna 
haga per kuruju 
bele per Kuru ju 
bele per tola 


aga each 


adda per tola 


Hp» Pp» FM pp ಖಿ ಯಿ 


haga per tola 
Thr ee per haga 
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(1) _ (2) (3) 
10, Javali (cloth) 1 bale 
a wa 
11. Wedding cloths 1 visa 
” 
12, White cloths 80 pices 1 adda 
to a Malavi 
15. Silk cloth 1 adda per tola 
14. Raw s11k 1 haga per tola 
15. Spun cotton 1 adda per nalavi 
16, Cotton 1 haga per malavi 
17, Wollen blankets 1 haga per Malavi 
(Kambal 1) 
18, Sack cloth 1 vise per piece 
19. Ratnagambali and 1 haga per malavi 
Jambuklana (carpets) 
20. Palnyra leaves 1 haga per malavi 
21. Gini (Jute bags) 1 haga per malavi 
22. GRAINS 
Nellu (rice) 
Jodla (Mellex) 
Rigi ( " 1 bele per l0ad 
Navani (*" ) 
Barugu ( " ) 
Savi ( " ) 


24. 
25. 


26, 
27. 
28. 
£9, 
50, 
ಶಿ. 
2. 


ತಿತಿ, 


24. 


Godhi (wheat) 


Kadale (Bengal gram) 


F1lu (sesamun) 
Apase (011 seeds) 


Kusube ( 


»” ) 1 hsga per 10ad 


Hesaru (green gram) 
Udadu (black gram) 
Togari (red gram) 
Huruvalli (Horse gram) 


A load of rice 1 bele 


A bullock of great value 


[ee 
I 
N . 


imported from outside 


A load. of buffalo ghee 
A 10ad of salt 
A load of jJaceary 


A load of sugar 


# HH PH Hp 
ಐ 
೧ 
[e? 
೪ 


A load of axecanuts 
A 1oad of betel-leaves haga 
A load of chillies adda 
Turmeric 
Garlic 
CGumnminseed 
Fer greek 1 haga 
Mustard ) 
Sugar cane a cart 102d 1 haga 
IVER 

Bran 

WS A 

K( ANS 

3{ onaavaR. )5 

ನ್‌ ®™ 
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59, 
40. 


41, 
42. 
43, 
44, 
45, 
46. 
47, 
48. 
49. 
50, 


And 


not 


A load of allada 


A cart load of Narivana 


fruit 


Cart load of melodgara 
fruit 


Ahore 
Betel vines 


Arecanut trees 


Timber (cart-load) 
Straw and firewood 
A country=bred horse 
Elephants 
Camels 
Female servants 
Carts 

Bullocks 
She -buffaloes 


Goats, sheeps; etc. 


hulu vita each 


1 leaf per row 


1 nut per day for 
each line 


1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


(per cart-10a4) 
per gadyana 
per gadyana 
per gadyana 


~d0= 


eS 


per head 
per head 


a few more taxes which follow in the above list do 


imply to be market dues. 
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(11) Principles of assessment of tolls 


From the above list of articles of traie on 
which taxes were paid to the govemnent it js vsry 
difficult to make out the principles of assessmsnt of 
tolls. The law-givers, however, have prescribed definite 
rates of toll duties. The rulers of Kamataka as in 
many Other cases confirmed to the prescriptions of 
ancient law-givers in this resect also. Manu” for 
ins tance tells us that the king should realise -/20th 
of that which persons having experience of t011 house 
and skilled in estimating the value of all kinds of goods 
may fix as the value for each commodity. Similerly, 
Yajnavalkya recommends a duty of 1/20th of the estimated 


value of the article? 


But the problem is whether the toll revenue wes 
assessed om the basis of the cost of production or the 
market value. Another rule of Menu makes this zoint 
clear. There he says that the king should fix the 
market rates of articles after considering among other 


things the probable profit and outlay.99 yon this, the 


distinguished scholar DN .Jha™00 infers that even if sulka 


was to be assessed om the estimated value of the 
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commodities, the price was so fixed as to leave a 
margin of profit to traders. Therefore, it appears 
probable that the toll duty was fixed m the market 
price of the commodity. This idea is corroborated by 


vijianssvara' 01 


who says that the king should vake 
1/20th ‘of the price as fixed by himself. Here the 
commentator has probably the market price in his mind 


and not the cost value of the article, 


Even the way in which the toll duty is mentioned 
in our records seems to lend support to this assumption. 


102 mentioned above 


For instance, the Telasang inscription 
prescribes the toll duty of two mana of paddy on each 
load worth a hon which implies that the probable market 


rate was the basis for fixing the toll-duty. 


Sometimes the principle of graded assessment 
was applied to toll-duties as in the case of land-revenue, 
For exemple, when in the year AD. 1518 a fair was 
established in the Ramesvara village, the ಬರಿತ » the 
ಠಂ and the elders of the place made the regulations 
that the whole sale transactions in grain at that fair 
(sante) was to be free of all imposts for one year. 10 


Similarly, in AD. 1525 Lingarasa of Dharapura issued 
orders to ಆಲಿಸಿ, sénabovas and l10cal and foreign 
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merchants residing in Velupadige (Krishnarayapura) 
fixing the rate of taxes in the new bazar street as 
follows: "No taxes are to be levied during the first 
three years; them a varaha per 011 mill, three Danas 
for weaving machine, 3 panas for a stall md a pana 


for a stall of minor articles. A1l these are to be 


collected, over a period of one year, 104 


Generally toll-duties were collected by the 
merchant guilds or the Mayor of the tow and the amount 
thus collected was utilized for the general welfare of 
the tow end for religious purposes, During the 
Vijayanagara times, the tendeamcy of farming out the 
toll-dues like the land-revenue seems to have been the 
ascendancy. In the year AD. 1561 for example, the 
hebbaruya and chiefs of Madahalli-sine granted the 
village of Mutenhalli renamed Chennigaraya-péte to 
one Chennappa Sett1 on the condition that he should 
pay an annual quit-rent of 30 varahas for the food 


amd offerings to god Chennigaraya. 105 


Mode of Collection 


An account on the octroi duties cannot be 


complete without the description of the arrmgements 
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made by the rulers to collect the tolls. Such a 
description is not possible i111 we come to the time 
of Vijayanagara. There too, we have to depend upon 
the accounts of the foreigners, like Abdur ಸopರa, 
Nuniz and others, Abdur Razzaq thus observes; ‘The 
fortress ,.., is made of stone and mortar with 
strong gates, where guards are always posted, who 
are very diligent in the collection of taxes, 

"4 cat n, 106 Nuniz's account corroborates that of 
Abdur Razzaq while describing the tank built ty 
Krishnadeva Raya. Nuniz narrates thus; "Above this 
tank is a very large ridge all enclosed, and in the 
middle some very strong gates with two towers, one 
on one side and one on the other; and within are 
always posted 1,000 men on guard. For througk this 
gate all things must enter that come into the two 
cities, since in order to enter the city of Besanga 
there is no other road but this, all other rosds 
meeting there, This gate is rented out for 1£,000 
pardaos each year, and no man can enter it without 
paying just what the renters ask country folk as 
well as strangers ...». and every day there enter 


by these two gates 2,000 oxen, and every one cf these 


pays three vintees except certain polled oxen without 


horns, which never pay any thing in any part of the 


792]. wL07 


In spite of all such care being taken in 
collecting the toll dues, attempts at stealing the 
toll-track were not rare, G. R.Kuppuswany 0 quotes 
a passage {ron Dharnamritam of Nayassna. 109 The text 
seems to suggest that hearing the heavy toil duty 
on the roads, they expressed their inability and 
without paying the expected amount they proceeded, 

A verse from Harivamsabhyudayam of Bandhuvarma also 
seems to suggest EG to avoid paying the toll 
duty. The verse runs thus: ‘you mst pay the tax. 
If you proceed ahead without paying it; I shall 
crush you to the grounds like throwing a child from 


the arms with all anger".110 


06. Excise Duties (Wiyantranadayam) 


Kautilya recommends a duty of 1/10 or 1/15 


on liquor (sura) and 1/20 or 1/25 on other intoxicants 


(maaya) .™ Manu!?* mentions three kinds of liquors 


ಗ್‌ 


(sura), viz., those distilled from molasses, (gaudi), 
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from ground rice (paisti) and from the madhuka 
flowers or grapes or honey (Madhvi). But he des 
not mention any tax on any of them, An inscription 
from Shiggaon of the time of Rashtrakuta King 
Amoghavarsha I dated AD, 866 mentions one Paddama 
as administring kellavalla of Musara(?) and states 
that he granted tax on kallavalla of Shiggame to 
Kalkerati Bhatari. 115 Kallavalla was most probably 
a tax on the extraction se ques For the tem 


Kalla undoubtedly means liquor, GR. Kuppuswamy 


hii that Kallavalike was a tax paid by those who 
114 


sold spirituous qos at the time of tapping. 
It is curious that an epigraph of the time of the 
Guptas (charter of Vishnusena dated A.D. 592) while 
referring to Some sort of tax on wine mentions 


Kelyapdle #8 


have been the same as Kalyapala which occurs in the 


which is understood by Sircar to 


standard lexicons in the sense of 'a spirit austillert, TD 


In the light of this evidence it would be clear that 
Kallavalla ere of Sh1gga0f inscription means a tax 


‘on 13guors. gxoise duties were levied on the 


manufacture of salt, 4. 
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D, Customs Duties (Mamul adayam) 


The ships which frequented the western 
shores of Kamataka were expected to pay a stipulated 
amount as customs duties. Méinascllasa makes a 
provision for the levy of customs duties on boats 


11 Tt 


and vessels coming from foreign countries, 
ordains that the king should guard well all the 
harbours that were near the sea and that when the 
boats of sailors residing in his own country returned 
to the harbour, the king should charge one tenth (of 
the price of the goods brought) as the duty and that 
when the foreign boats were driven to his harbour by 
an unfavourable wind, the king should confiscate all 
their merchandise or might give a little of it to the 


118 #h stone record of A.D, 


owmers of those boats. 
1008 shows that Konkan carried on flourishing commerce 
not only with the coastal areas but also with distant 

foreign lands (avipantara) which was a source of income 


in cash to its ruler, the Mandalika Rattaraja 3 


The 
record further states that the king charged a gadyana 
of g01d from every vessel arriving from foreign nna 
and a dharana of go01d from evexy ship arriving from 


a place called Kandalamtliya in the coastal area. 
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GM. Moraes has published the details of the missing 
Goa Charter of Jayakési I which furnishes important 
information about customs duties levied on ships 
calling at, the Goa Port from various countries, 


The whole chart is reproduced below 9 on HU 


Munim poe 


1439 


SEBUYOETY T — enSuezed TTeug 
seuyoBxp 2 — o0xBd andeATug *°g 
sBeuyoeap 9 — en3uexed TTeug BUUETPUTAS “T andexpusyp 
seuyoexyp g BTTSATeD weTedeTTeA *°@g 
pus pue xGAsSoueSueg *y 
seuyoeIiy G — en3ueAeg euoTdTyp “9 
u nu ್‌ u eTTTUUToA u °G 
u u ಸ u eleluoy Jo SpuET *°7% 
u # ್‌ H Bppei °g 
u u ತಾ u exefang “a 
BXBUBAVES TY — sensuereg , exquderueg Ty U4TON 
yYoBe Buyoerp T sBTTed 
YoB೬e SEUYoLIp GQ BUENO SenSueiud seonTmMGg *g 
seTTld 
UoBe seuyotap GQ — x0 senSueaed i 
YoBಔe uTO0 
BxeueApeS eu0 — sdTys ATeuTpI0 £8TeN “°T 45Bg-ygnog 
xououy s3uoTed 4T seum0od TessoA 
£4 30 ಎ TesseA 30 puUTY UoTUM 0% AX4UNOoD eu} UOTUM WOIy 


ou 30 eueu ey BTpul 30 xed 
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From these records, however, it is nct 
possible to make out the commodities brought ty 
these foreign ships. On the evidence of Motupalli 
copper- grant dated AD.1244, Appadorai gives the list 
of articles imported to the Deccan, ¥! The 11st 
consists of rose-water, ivory, civet, camphor cil, 
copper, zinc, lead, silk thread corals and perfumes. 
An epigraph dated AD, 1188 of the time of Vire-Ballala 
states that one Kammata Ghatti-setti imported horses, 
and pearls in ships by sea and s01d them to tke 
kings. 1-8 The records further states that kis 
brother Dasayya-Setti transported goods from east 
to the west, and those that were suitable frox the 
west to the east; productions from the north to the 
south and those of the #5¥%h. to the south. Tc this 
may be added liquors and mirrors, It is not wlikely 
that these vary articles were imported by the customers 


of Kamataka as well, 


Thus the income {rom the customs duties also 


formed an imortant source of state income, 
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Section ©: Professional and Industrial Taxes 


professional and Industrial Taxes” 


Each producer of consumer goods besides paying 
taxes on their transit from the place of its production 
to the market, and the market dues, was also required 
to pay a tax for having produced the commodities, 

This tax may be termed as an industrial tax, Besides, 
the people following various occupations were required 
to pay a conventional tax which may be called as 
professional tax, The differences between the 
professional and industrial taxes in ancient and 
mediaeval times, however, were very subtle, T,V, 
Mahalingam differentiates the two thus: “The ಗ. 
proprietor of am industry was a capitalist running 
the industry to cater for the public on a commercial 
scale while the professional was just a wage earner", #8 
‘Thus “ne professional tax levied on the workers ಯಲಿ, 
officers and the industrial tax was levied on 
industries", But the records do not help us to make 

out the subtle difference between the two, Therefore, 
taxes on both the professions as well as industries 


together .are mentioned below: 
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The professional taxes are usually mentioned 


124 


in records as karukadere, 3 banchakarmka, ete, It 


is interesting to note that the Sgkaru-kara occuring 


1¥5 Lich has invokeé a 


/ 
in the Satavahana records, 
go00d deal of controversy, appears to be the seme as 


the Pdichakaruka of the later times, 


The records of the Rashtrakuta times, however, 
are rather silent about the professional taxes, The 
learned scholar, R.S. Sharma has explained this aspect 
quite convincingly. He states that “In the Rgehtrakuta 
dominions grants of royal income from crafts are not 
recorded but local guilds granted their income for 
religious purposes", 16 Thus for instance, in A,D.793 
the headman of a guild of weavers at LakshnSSver agreed 
to make a contribution of the proportionate quantity 
of goods tumed out by the weavers for a religious 
gift. 7 7% i5 quite likely that the guilds of 
artisans, which functioned like states within the 
state must have collected the professional taxes from 
their respective artisans’ community and utilised the 
same for the common good, It is, perhaps for this 


reason that in the Lakshmésvara charter of Yuveraja 
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Vikramditya, the people have been asked to pay taxes 


128 


to the 1ocal guilds, Further, this record also 


mentions the taxes due to the guild of braziers and 


oil-mongers. 


From the time of later ClHSlukyas of Kalyana 
onwards, the records mention the taxes on various 


professions individually. 


Next to agriculture, textile industry was the 
most flourishing profession of the people of Kamataka 
in ancient times as at present. The taxes on extiley/ 


industry are generally mentioned as Magsadere, 131 


Magsa is the simple machine employed un the 
process of weaving, and the dere (tere) means a tax.” 
Maggadere was both a Obese as well as an 
industrial tax, Next to textile industry, 011 pressing 
was the major occupation of the people, The tax on 
the profession of 0il-mongers is xaxiously. mentioned 
as gnada-tere. 5 The agriculturists were als» 


required to pay a professional tax besides the regular 


land revenue, This tax was know as okkaluders, 15ರ / 
134 The 


% The herdmen paid a tax know as kurumbadere, 


[3 
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tax on barbers and tailors was called kattari-vana, 


i.e, tax on s01ssors. 155 Tne tax on barbers was 
also know as Navide-variyem 58 oz Navida-dece. 
The prostitutes paid a tax kmown kannadivana. 
Sometimes it was also called as siedere, 5” Taxes 


on carpenters, washermen, and potters occur in a 
number of inscriptions. 56 


Holedere was a tax on the paraiaha, 15 


But 

it is doubtful if it was a professional tax or a 

s0o01al tax, But the term tere usually stands for 
professional tax. Taxes on various industries involving 


the use of ರ smoke and furnace are usually styled 
141 


as Hogedere™ or Kulunedere Fe A tax on shenmakers 
ocours in an inscription. 141-a kodativana™” was 
carvpo e nfess - 


probably a tax on the washermen Beaideನ, such taxes 


as Bedabinueu (coquettes fond of show), Madi adere, 


etc. also figure in the records, Taxes were also 


levied on sugar cane mills (511) knom as glidre. #5 


The term bala-pana or balavana is assumed to 


be a tax on the ehilaren, 1° 


But in the same inscription 
1t is said to have been collected from the holeyas, i.€. 


paraiahs who followed the profession of butchers. 
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Therefore, it is likely that it was a tax m the 
amimnals Kelaughter ea¥ by the butchers. GeRe.Kuppuewany 
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also supports this view. Chidamand Murthy quotes a 


passage from Sebdamanidarpana of Ke8irje in support of 


this view. #5 


The term bala, i.e.» the tail signifies 

the nature of the assessment of this tax. ‘The amount 

of the tax was perhaps calwmlated on the basis of the 
number of tails cut. Thus it appears that all professional 
communities without exception were required to pay 
professional taxes. During the times of SadiSivardya 

of Vijayanagara, however, the barbers enjoyed the exemption 


of payment of taxes. This aspect is discussed in a chapter 


on the exemptioms below. 


On the basis of the information available in 
the Kannada records it is not possible to have an idea 
of the assessment of professional taxes. Unlike the Tamil 
inscriptions which give details of rates of taxes levied 
on various communities and industrial instruments, 
the records of Kamataka are content with just mentioning 
the names of the professional communities and the taxes 
on them. A passage from MahablHarata lays dow how the 
taxes on the professions should be fixed. It ordajns 


that "the taxes on the artisans should be fixed after 
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repeatedly examining the amount of produce, the cost 
of construction and the branch of industry comesrne ar. 150 
It may very well be assumed that this principle was 
followed by the rulers of Karnataka in fixing the 


prof essai onal taxes. 


An interesting feature of the prof essi mal 
taxes is that 1 as usually levied on the instzunments 
indicating the various professions. For example, the 
taxes mm the weavers was levied on their looms. In 
case af prostitutes, it was on their mirrors. Barbers 
ad tailors were taxed on their sciessors. Simlarly, 
the professional tax on the farmers was calculased on 
the basis of the number of ploughs, etc. Now the problem 
is as to wy the professional instruments and not the 
families or the individuals engaged in the professions 
were take as a criterion for levying this professional 
tax. This practice may well be explained in the following 
manner. It is probable that a regular survey of the 
mach ix{dyy was made for thie purpose. Then the assessment 
of the professional tax was made on the basis of the 
number of ins truments that one possessed. It was based 
on the idea that more the machines more the procuction., 


Therefore, the levy of professi mal tax would be 
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proportionate to the production which was reasonable 
and just. The family was not considered as a criterion 
because different members of the same family might be 
engaged in various professioms besides the hereditary 
one. And lastly, the individual engaged in a particular 
profession was not taken as a basis of assessment 
because, in some cases, the finishing of any commodity 
required the labour of a number of people. Under such 
circumstances, it would be diffialt to calculate the 


share of an individual in the production of a commodity. 


1 


2. 
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CHAPTER W 


MISCELLANEOUS TAXES 


Section 1: Their Nature 


In addition to Land Revenue and Commercial Taxes, 
the state derived its income from a variety of other minor 
levies like house-tax, social-taxes, feudal dues, forced 
labour, soldiers=tax, contribution, provisioms, emergency 
exactions and other such minor taxes, Becase of their 
distinct nature these levies have not been classified 
either under Land Revenue or Commercial Taxes. Hence all 
such taxes have been grouped together here, as miscell meous 


taxes 


Unlike the Land Revenue and Commercial Taxes the 
mis cellmeous taxes with the exception of house-tax, were 
irregular levies or Occasional exactions. Secmdly,no regular 
official staff was maintained for the administration of these 
taxese Levy of these taxes was not governed by any rules and 
regulations and there was no fixed rate of these levies. 
Although some of these taxes actually did not have the 
force of law end thus lacked compulsion which qualified amy 
levy to be called a tax often the convention was much more 


forceful than the law and these taxes were backed by such 
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® conv mtions. And lastly, the income from these levies was 
very neglegible as compared with the bulk of the state 
income derived from Land Revenue and the Commercial Taxese 
The miscellameous taxes were more or less local levies, Very 


little income reached the Central exchequer 
Section 2: House-Tax 


Among all the miscellaneous taxes, perhaps, the 
most regular source of state income was the house-tax. The 
idea of house-=tax was nothing but the extension of the idea 
of land-revenues 1 The King being the ultimate owner of all 
the land, cultivable as well non-cultivable, claimed the 
rent for the land utilized for the residential Se 


purpose also, 


The earliest reference to the house-tax (more 
properly a shop-tax) occurs in the Badami inscription of 
the time of Vijayaditya dated A.D. 699. In the list of the 
taxes (the income from which was) granted to the temple of 
Brahna, Vishnu and Mahivera, gngediyuli is mentioned. 
1mtatively, it may be taken to le ) ಸ on the shop. S 


However , One need not wait long for the next and 


perhaps the most unambiguous reference to a house-tax. 
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The LakenSivera char ter of Yuvaraja Vikrenaditys” dated 
A.D, 725 contains detailed instructions adressed to the 
local officials regarding the levy of house-tax. The 
details of this charter are discussed elsewhere Mm this 
section. In the records of the later dynasties the house= 
tax is generally mentiomed as mene-deze,? nene-nod eto. 
The house-=tax continued to be a feature of local taxation 


in Kamataka throughout the period of the present! study. 


The house-tax was a local due, the incone from # 
which was imposed, collected and spent by the loeal bodies, 
recogmised by the State. This is evideamt from the following 
examples. 


(1) The rules and regulatioms about the comstructiom 
of houses, ownership and hbouse-tax etc. were franed by the 
inhabitants and the representatives of the respective 
villages as in the case of the people of Leksmé8var, who in 
A.D. 1122 along with all the merchants, sixty families, the 
priest of the Jaina temple end the perpgade (10cal officer) 
settled the rules regarding the conetruction of 2ouses and 


6 
taxes due from them’ 


(11) The charters containing anong othe- things, 


the rules and regulations regarding house-tax axr> generally 
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addressed to the 10cal officials as in the case of 
Laken Svar char ter mentioned above” and the suai charter 


of AD. 1050.5 


The Lek sme Svara charter of YuvarSja Vikramaditya 
referred to above dated A.D. 725 is a valuable record as 
far as it throws a flood of light on the system of house-tax. 
In the first place it makes a explicit reference to the 
mutual obligations of the royal representatives on the one 
hand and the mahajamas and the burgesses of the towm on the 
other, The rajapurushars i.e. royal representasives headed 
by the crowm-prince Vikramaditya were required 70 protect 


the royal grants, charters, the dharma and more than eny 


thing else, the houses of the inhabitamts. And 1% was the 
duty of the nshajanas and the nagara to pay the house~tax 

to the King's officers and to their respective guilds. In 
the second place, the charter provides us with he following 
details about the house tax. 


(1) the mode of assessment 

(11) proportionate levy 
(111) length of period for which assessed 
(iv) payment in instalments 

(೪) to whom the levy was to be paid et», 
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As far as the mode of assessment of boase-tax was 
concerned the charter, however, suggested that the number 
of people living in the house was to be taken into accoumt. 
For, the term oralke occuring in the charter means perthead. 
But, it is douwb #21, if the same mode of assessment of 
house-tax continued in the later period of Karnataka history. 
In the later perio, however, the assessment of house-tax 
was made on the basis of the area occupied by the house or 
the shop. This is evident from an inscription from Kallu- 
Betta (Héssan District) dated A.D. 1174 which records the 


remission of the tax on a house which measured 12 nends.? 


With regard to the number of instalments into which 
pa 
the house=tax was to be collected again the Lakshmesevara 
charter makes it clear that it should be collected in one 
instalment (i.e. Oralke orme). Further, the charter fixes 
the month of Vaishakha when the house-tax was to be paid. 
ed 
The anmmual payment of the house-tax continued throughout 
the course of Karnataka history. This is evident from a 


number of examples. 


Perhaps, the most interesting feature of the house~= 
tax as reflected in the Laksheévar charter was the concept 
of proportionate levy on the basis of the value of the 
property. On the basis of their property the house-holders 
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of Lakshnesvar were classified into four classes viz, 

(1) the Upper=most (ii) the middle (iii) the lower niddle 
md (iv) the lowest. These four classes of people paid 
their house-tax in proportion to their property. The house~ 
holders belonging to the upper-most class, for instance, 
paid the maximum viz., the seven panas. The house-hold ers 
of the middle mad the lower=middle classes paid 5 ರಖಾ 
amd the house-holders belonging to the lowest class paid 
only ಠಿ pease This levy was irrespective of the size of 
their house. This was undoubtedly one of the most advanced 
features of the taxation system in ancient Karnataka, But 
it is doubtful if this practice prevailed in Karnataka 
throughout the course of its history. In an inscription 
dated A.D. 1071-72 however, it was prescribed that 1/4th VW 


10 


kasu was to be levied on all the houses irrespective of 


their size, 


Since the house-tax formed an important and regular 
source of income, it is likely that some local officers were 
app ointed for its levy and collection. During the time of 
the Chalukyas of Kalyana they were desigmated as mmedereya- 
Yaru 11 (officials in charge of house-tax). 


In order to encourage the original settlers of 


new colonies, as in the case of cultivable lands, the 
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principle of graded assesemmt was applied to the taxes om 
house-sites also. The Sudi charter, for instance males it 
clear that there would not be any tax for hamse-sites and 


12 


shops for the first two years. m an inscription from \ 


1 
Nulabagal dated A.D. 1072 the houses of the school masters, | 
temple-mmagers and the village watchman were exempted from 


the levy of the nouse-tax. 5 


One striking feature of the mode of collection of 
the house-tax was that 11 was usually collected in cash end 


rarely in kind. 14 


Another interesting method of collection 
of the house-tax, which undoubtedly is beyond and inegination 
of even the most modem economic thinkers, was through the 
interest accumulated on the fixed deposit of a certain sum 

of money kept for this purpose. This is evident from en 
inscription from Srevanabelgola dated A.D. 1206 which states 
thus: “For the purpose of paying the house-tax of Gaemmatapura ; 


the residents shall pay eight hmas (once for all) as the 
4 15 
|] 


capital on which one hana, cen be realised (as interest). 
From this inscription it is clear that the bouse-holders were 
, expected to maintain a fixed deposit in a bank and that the 
interest accumulated on the deposit during the year served 

as the house=tax for that particular year. IY ಉಗುರ 

the tax to the local municipal body, it mhamced the 


convenience of the tax-payers and avoided the maintanance 
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of a regular tax-collecting machinery. Thus this method 
sexved to fulfil the three omons of taxation viz. (4) the 
canon of certainty (11) the cao of convaience ad 

(111) the canon of simplicity or Economy at one and the 


same time, 


The income thus collected from the hase-tax was 
§ public 


usually utilized for the works which promoted the, welfare 


like the construction and maintenance of tanks temples, etc, 
This is evident from a number of inscriptions. The Tilivalli 
insoxiption)A.D. 1072, for example, assigned the income from 
taxes on houses of the locality to the watchman of a tank, 16 


Similarly, a inscription of A.D. 1053 records the grant of 


income from house-tax made by mahSmandalSsvare Eariverman to 


the mahajanas for expenses towards the tank called piriyakere.™” 


Section 3S: Socio-Relisious Taxes 


Am individual as a s0cial being was expected to 
celebrate certain Hindu+religious sacraments like birth, 
initiation, tonsure and upan ಖಡಿ; marr iage and Sriddhae 
and each one of these occasions gave an opportunity for 
the govermment to levy taxes. Besides, the religious 
practices like sacrifices and festivals md social insti 


tutions 1 ike prostitutim served as sources of state income. 
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The taxes on all these practices and performances have been 


grouped together here as socio-religious taxes. 


The term puttige occuring in the Lakgmdsvara 
charter of Yuvaraje Vikrangditye has 1ed scholars to believe 
that it referred toa tax om birth of a child. Although 
the possibility of a levy of that kind cammot be denied, 
the meanine of the term puttige is so ambiguous as to 
discourage one to gameralise on this solitary ‘occurance in 


the 8th century A.D. 


Tonsure ceremomy also served as an occasion for 
levy of a small tax. This is evident from SalDagi 
inscription of the Rashtrakuta King Krishna III dated A.D. 
945 which mentions a tax levied on the occasion of the 


tonsure ceremmy. The inscription further, gives details 


of rates of this levy as (2% + 1; =) 32 flowers of good money. 


Another important socio-religious function which 
created an occasion for the government to demand a tax was 
that of upmayma. References to the levy of taxes on the 
occasion of iinotins are quite frequent in the records of 
Kamataka. The LadkhSn temple insoriptiom of the time of 
the Chalukyas of Badami mentions a tax of one dharene on 


the occasim of the sacred thread-ceremony. ?0 Ihe Salotagi 
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inscriptiom referred to above, prescribes a tax of five 
flowers of good money (to be given to the congregation of 
scholars at the college of the place) at the tine of the 


thread-cerenony .?! 


The Rashtrakuta grant of Krishna III 
dated AD. 929 records the allotment of drammas on each 


meni, on the occasion of the upemayana ceremony. ** Similarly, 


Dandapur inscription of Rashtrakita Prabhute Varshe Govinda 
IV, records the grant of income from out a tax cf two 


drammas for the spiritual initiation? 


| 
Marriage was an important social functzon which 

was celebrated at all times. The State in ancient times 

seized this opportunity to levy taxes. From the frequency 

of references to the tax on marriages it appears that it 

was an important source of income to the State. In epigreaphs 

the marriage-tax is generally referred to as Yoacuvedere,™ 

hemdazahene or Pandaraneme” ana ರತಂ 62ಡ ಕಿ 


Eendarshene need not necessarily be taken to mean only the 


೪ 


etc. 


A Fox} the term handara meas a penal. The 
péndals were put up on all important social funetions ಸಹಜಂ 
marriage, upamayana, sacrifice, puberty etc. This is evident 
from an insoription?6 which specifies the tax on Meduveya- 
hand ara, thereby distinguishing between the marriage pendal 
and pendals of other occasions; Therefore, heanduaraheana was 


levied on all socio-religious functims which ware celebrated 


under a pendal. 
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The Ladkhan temple inscription of the time of the 
early Chalukyas of Badimni of about 7th century A.D. appears 
to be the earliest record to mention the marriage-tax.®” 
This tax was practically in vogue throughout Karnataka 


during the period under reveiw. 


| An interesting feature of the marriage-tax in 
Kamataka was that the rate of the levy varied from caste 
to caste and from community to community Dand apur imscri~- 
ption of Rishtrekiite King Govinda IV, dated A.D. 916° gng 
another of the tine of Krishna III dated AD. 929° giffe- 
rentiate between the rate of taxes on marriages of the 
brahmanas on the one hand and those of the Sidras on the 
seh According to these inscriptions the brahmenas were 
to pay three dramas on each marriage whereas it ಯ only 
one drammg On each marriage of the staras. From these two 
examples it is evident that the brahmanyas who enjoyed general 
immunity from taxes were expected to pay social and religious 


taxes. 


The rate of marrjiage-tax probably differed with 


ಶಂ 


the kind of marriege. From an inscription we learn that 


the taxes were collected at the following rates, 


ಮ 
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(1) Regular marriage of a girl ... 1 basiluvana 
(0 


md eee 1 devarahama 
ods hana) 
(11) Kudike marriage of a woman «.«. half the above 
ಲ್‌ amount. 
21 


Tgxes were also levied on marriage processions 


ರ2 


and processions taken in palanquins. During the Vijayma- 


gara period also taxes on marriages and marriage processions 
were very common. 5ರ But probably on account of their 
unpopularity during the Vijayanagara times, they were 


generally abolished by Krishnadeva Riya. 5% 


Even the performmce of sacrifices were not spared 
from levy of taxes. This is evident again from the Ledkhan 
temple inscriptiom mentioned above which imposes a tax of 
three gadysdnas at the celebratim of the chaturmsye 
sacrifice end of five gadyanas at the celebration of the 
amistoma sacrifice. 5 I% is further evident from another 
sei from Kotavumachige which while enumerating the 
sources of salary of the village headman mentions the taxes 
on the performance of religious rites, sacrifices, upaeyana 
marriages and fees paid on the occasion of the festivals 


like bEdube, Kexehunnime end dipivali. 


[2 
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Another social function that was celebrated in 
ancimt and mediaeval times was the occasion when the girl 
attained puberty. It is rather strange that this occasion 
also served the state to demand certain levies. The 
Balligave inscription of the time of Vinayaditya dated A.D. 
680 records how one Kandarva on being appointed as the 
district officer remitted the tax collected at the festivity 
of a girl attaining puberty.” The ISdkhah temple insori- 
ption refers to a tax on the festivity of a lady bearing the 


chi1d 1.6. the sinemta of modern times. 


Some other taxes on social and religious activities 
mentioned in the Ladkhan temple insoriptim are (1) a tex 
of one dharena at the time of initiating the chi1d to food 
(11) at the 4 of performing the rites when a student 


returmmed home after completing scriptural studies. 5 


Another strange tax was the one levied on the 
death of an individual without a son. References to such 
levy are quite numerous. The Lakshn vara inscription of 
Yuvaraja Vikramaditya, for instance, mentions aputrika 
dha. 40 ಸಬಾ ಶಂಸ inscription mentioned above 


41 


refers toa tax on the man dying without a son. However , 


Nilakeanta Sastri considers it be a tax on the property of 


the childless. 
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This development is very well brought forth by 
an inscription of AD. 1408 which states that "if any 
ind ividual dies, the son should be the heir to the property 
of the father, the younger brother be the heir to that of 
elder brother and elder brother be the heir to that of the 
younger brother who eve succeeds to the property shold 


4 B49 
regularly pay tax (sidhaya) to the King year after year. 


Aputrika dhana of the above mentioned two records 
creates some doubt about its real purport. It may just mean 
the state's claim over the heirless property and not a tax 
on it. But as has been rightly show by the learned scholar, 
Altekar the heirless property was not confiscated under some 
pemliar circumstances. For instance, whem a widow was not 
reccgnised as a heir, at the death of her husband living 
separately from other collaterals, the property would have 
eitker escheated to the crow as heirless or develved up 
distant collaterals, who it may have been thought, ought to 
pay to the state a portion of the wealth they had got as 


#4 It might also have been true in case of a 


wind-fall 
widcw owning property after the death of her husband dying 
without a son. Thus aputrika appears to have been a tax Mm 
liev of confiscation of the property of a man dying without 
a em. This tax appears to have been given up during the days 


of SadaSiva Raya, the Vijayanagara King. #58 


ns 
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The prostitution was a socially recognised 
institution in ancient and medjaeval Karnataka. References 
to taxes levied on ladies engaged in this profession are 
quite numerous, But these taxes do not appear to have hed 
any bearing on the social value. Because they were only 
regulatory taxes to discourage this practice. 1% was more 
or less a professional tax. State imposed such taxes on 
them not with a view to derive any revenue but to regulate 
it. Therefore, some features of such taxes have been 


discussed in a section on professional taxes. 


Sectim 4: Forced Labour (Bitti) 


One of the socio-economic institutions that had 
some direct bearing on the taxation system in ancient and 
mediaeval times was the practice of exacting 8 which 
has been variously rendered as forced labour, unpaid 
labour, impressed labour, free labour etc. The institution 
of forced labour was in vogue practically in every part of 
India in ancient times. The practice of exacting forced 
labour prevailed in Karnataka from the period of the 
Kadambas of Li The Kudgere plates of the Kadamba 
ruler Vijaya a for example, mention 


44 


antahkara-v ishtikam which has been translated as 


internal taxes and forced labour. Similarly, the Hirehada~- 


[4 Ad. 
galli plates of Pallava Sivaskandavarman mention visti. ಸರಿ 
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According to Hiuen Tseng who had toured the country extensively 
and had also visited Kamatake during the reign of Pulaxesi 11, 
"the forced labour was sparsely practised in India." In the 
inscriptions of the Rashtrekutas and all other later dynasties 
the forced labour is mentioned as bitti, the coxrupt form of 
the Sanskrit term yisti. It is ere AG to note that in 
Smsekrit and bad iis works there are frequent 
references to bitti md its variant forms. For example, in 


Yadastilake Changi“ a spy reports to the king against the 


minister who was indulged in exacting visti when labourers 


aw 


were busy in sowing. In Yikrendrjuna Vijaya” of Panpa, the 


term muyitti, which means three types of forced labour, ocours 


twice. In S& tipurine* of Poma also the term muvitti 


«°w 


x 
occurs. BesiGdes, in Vachana literature, and Vjeéaiva works 


like Basavapurana the term bitti occurs quite frequently. For 


ed 


PN; 
example, in one of his vachanas dd Basavesvara exclaims ‘if 
there is any bitti that is not know to the king!' Thus, it 
is clear that the institution of forced labour was in vogue 


in Kamataka from the early times. 


| Though the practice of forced labour appears to 
be quite inhuman to the modern times, it had had the legal 
sanction in ancient and mediaeval times. Kautilya for example, 
instructs the kings to employ ETS in the state-workah ops 


1 


and the warehouses” and asks the gopas to enter into the 
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registers unpaid labour from the villagers. Similarly, 


WE ತ Suva 
55 yp cbnarate?* ತ್ತಿ” make provision for 


Manusm Lt 
forced labour as an important source of state income, Thus, 
the kings were entitled to the forced labour and they 
considered it as their privilege to exact forced labour 

from peasmts and artisans, It is also evidemt from the 
invariable mention of Ditti among the immunities sanctioned ಫ್‌ 
to individual donees of the lama grmts and among the rights 
and privileges trmeferred to the recipients of the village 


grants, 


There is a broad unanimity among scholars regarding 


the view that visti was a tax to which kings were entitled, 


Because, amcient law givers have stated so in unenbiguous 
terms md it is invariably found mentioned in tke list of 
taxes and the right over which was tramsferred tc the donees, 
But there is a good deal of controversy among sckolars 
regarding the nature of this tax. The following three 


views emerge out of this controversy; 


(1) that forced labour was in lieu of “axes 
to be paid to the King. 


(11) the visti or bitti means the tax peid in 
lieu of forced Yabour, and 


(131i) that forced labour was an additionsl tax 
over and above the regular taxes paid to 
the king 
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According to the first view yisti or biti was 


paid in lieu of taxes and this view is in accordance with 


6 


the opinion of Keutilye’ was states that Sara labourers, 


artisans md d42sas should do manual work for the state 


instead of paying taxes. Similarly, Yenu?” 


ordajirs that the 
stdras, craftsmen snd artisms discharge their Aves by work. 
Tne learned scholar AS. Altekar explains the situation 
thus: "... Hindu Polity has laid dow the proposztion that 
every citizen ought to pay something by way of taxation to 
the state in retum fox the protectim that he gets, however, 
poox he may be. Taxation whether in cash ox in kind was 
both impracticable and cruel in case of the poorest classes. 


The state therefore, levied a tax in labour from them. "ರ 


The second view is in contrast with the first. 


D.C. Siroar?? regards visti as a tax paid in lieu of forced 


೪೪ 


labour. While slightly modifying the translation of D.C. 


sircar;, Lallanji Gopal? 


holds that "it (Utpadyamma visti) 
refers to the dues paid by the villagers in placsof the 


forced labour they had to perform to the state." 


And then, there is yet another view according to 
which the forced labour was in addition to the r>gular 
taxes paid to the govemment. S.A.Q. Husainj, for example, 


says that "This (forced labour) does not appear %0 have been 
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in lieu of any taxes that had to be ordinarily paid, but 


was in the nature of am additional tax. n6L 


As there was every possibility of regimal 
variations in the import and the usage of the terms and 
expressions, these views may be examined with reference 
to Karnataka. As far as forced labour in Kamataka was 
concerned D.C, Sircar's view that Visti was a tax paid in 
lieu of forced labour does not seem ರ be tenable, For no 
where yjisti is mentioned either in terms of cash or Kind, 


೪ 


whereas references to visti implying labour are not wanting. 


K 62 
found in the Raichur 


For example, Mm an lidar 
district of the time of the Chalukyas of Kalyana , bitti 

is mentioned in the formof kuli i.e. labour. Similarly; 
the spy's ‘report about the minister's demanding visti 
when the people were busy in sowing' as it appears " 
Yaastilaka?® also reveals that it was exacted in the form 
of labour. Besides, the term bitti is in popular usage in 
Karnataka even to the preset sn various forms like 
bitticgelasa, bittibesa, bittiyaju, etc. which invariebly 
oon the iat aE ener e To However , Pampa in 
his Vikramar june Vijaya’ referredto earlier a at 
the forced labour was convertable into cash. Thus, it is 


clear that bitti was not a tax in lieu of forced labours — 
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Then of the remaining two views viz. that the 
forced labour was in lieu of taxes and that it was in 
addition to the regular taxes to be paid to the government, 
the latter view seems to be more tenable than the former} 
NN in epigraphs recording gramts of lead to individual 
donees Vedi we find that they were exempted from various 
taxes and also Bitti. No where the phrase ‘either tax or 
bitti' implying that biti was a substitute for tax occurs 
in inscriptions, Mire bots bitt1i must have been in addition 


to the regular taxes to be paid to the government. 


Im the light of the foregoing discussion it may 
be concluded that the institution of forced labour was 
introduced to help the poor who were not in a position to 
pay taxes. With the development of feudal elements, and 


particularly, during the hey day of feudalism perhaps bitt 


“ee 


was exacted in addition to taxes. It wae also probable 
that under certain circumstances the forced labour could 


have been converted into cash or in kina. 5ರ 


The term muvitti occuring in inscriptions ad 
literary works of Karnataka seems to throw some light on 
the nature of exaction of forced labour, An inscription? 


from the Bellary district of the time of Chealukyas of 
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Kalyama mentions muvitti, Similarly, in'the Vikramar june 


Vijaya” of Panpa nivitti is mentioned in two contexts. 


೪ 


Pa 
Tn Sentipuriha® also the term nuvitti occurs. Muvitti 


[NE 


meas three types of forced labour. It is significant to 


note that in Arthadsstra of Keutilya also visti is mentioned 


[a 


as of three types. Thus, for the term nuyitti of Kannada 


CN 


literary and epicraphical sources we may not get a better 
dxplanatim thon the one in Arthasastra. According to 
Keutilya, forced labour was employed in warfare where it 
consis ted of three stages, viz. (1) cleming the camp, the 
roads, the bridges, walls and landing stages, (i1) carrying 
machines, weapons armour, instruments and provisions and 
(111i) of lifting the wounded soldiers from the battle 
fied. 59 Similarly, in Mahabharata, it is said the labourers 
accompanied the axmy. 9 Thus, the term muvitti mentioned 

in literary works and epigraphs of Kasietalk; oF the 10th 
ceatury AD. sienifies that the use of unpaid labour in the 


battle-field continued as late as 10th century A.D. Further, 


71 72 en 
both Kautilya “ and Manu “ hold the Yewpne sudra labourers, 


artisans and gasas should do manual work in the state 

manuf acturies. Besides, such labour was also utilised in 
weighing and measuring of the grain collected as land 
revenue in Kind. Perhaps, the village people were expected 
to serve the village headman in filling graaries, taking 
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things in or out of his house, cleaning or decorating his 
residence, working in his field etc." as suggested by 


Vatsayma. 73 


From the inscriptions of Kamataka also we get 
some glimpses of the nature of the employment of forced 
labour; but not all, From an inscriptiom of about 958 A.D. 
we leam that, the people were expected to cut fodder for 
king's horses and elephmts. Ref erences occuring in 


inscriptims like bittibandi © etc.; indicate that people 


were expected to els els carts and other necessary 
implements available for the King's service without any 
rent or remuneration in return. Though details are not 
forth-coming it cancane be reasonably assumed that unpaid 
labour was employed for construction and mainteneamce of 
roade and bridges, excavation and maintenance of tanks, 
for construction of temples” and other works of public 


utility. 


Cont enporary sources of Kamataka 0 not throw 
large on administrative arrangements made to enr0ll and 
extract forced labour. But during the Vijayanagara times 
which witnessed the hey-day of feudalism off icers were 
app ointed specially for the purpose of exacting forced 
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t 


labour. According to Sal etore the officer mentioned in 
inscriptions” as begara stands for the superintedent of 
forced labour.” S From the frequent references to the 
officer called bEgara it would be evident that during the 
Vijay anagara times, administrative arrangements were made 
to exact bitti from villagers. 

The social problem comected with the practice of 
forced labour was as to whether all communities of people, 
without exception, were expected to render forced labour 
to the state. From the invariable mention of bitti in the 
list of tax-exemptions accompanying the grat of bd 
to the brdhmenas i+ would be clear that the brahmanas living 
in the agrahara villages were free from forced labour. 
Similarly, in an inscription of about A.D. 992 from Kogali 
(Bellary district) it has been clearly stated that there would 
not be forced labour for the nakharas, gamundag, mah2janas 


9 From the above two types of 


amd the pefichanathas.” 
instances it NE clear that unless otherwise stated 
forced labour had universal application, CV. Vaidya says 
that during the epic period "No caste was exempted from this 
tax of compulsory labour. Even the Brahmanas were made to 
work if they did not follow their own sacred profession amd 
followed the profession of artisans and labourer s'50 That 


usually the sudras and the artisans rendered forced labour 


hh 
Co 
| 


is clear from an inscription of A.D. 1213 from Gadag 
(Dharwar district). 5 


The donees of villages, who received the rights 
to exact forced labour,deemed it a special privilege to 
have forced labour at their disposal. Thus, with the 
gradually increasing number of village grants during the 
Chalukya and Rashtrakata times, refereamces to bitti become 4 
quite a regular feature. Moreover, shortage of ed 
money during the Rashtrakuta times, must have made the 
payment of govemmemt dues in the form of labour compulsory 
During the rule of the Chalukyas, Hoysalas, and Yadavas the 
number of secular and religious dmees, and 1೮842618 of 
village-gramts increased considerably and naturally their 
temptation to exact forced labour might have also increased, 
Then during Vijayanagara period whick actually witnessed the 
hey-deay of feudalism forced labour became a fancy with the 
feudal lords. This tendency has been very well explained 
by R.S. Sharma who says that “the incidence of the labour 
service and forced contributions would not be much felt under 
the direct jurisdictiom of the royal representatives who 
were mobile and not hereditary. But 1t could be rendered 
oppressive by the donees who were men on the spot with a 
hereditary vested interest in the exploitation of the 


resources of the village. 
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Wher eas forced labour was 80 popular with the 
feudal lords, we cannot expect it to be equally popular 
with the peasants. We have the classical example of 
Junagadh inscription of Ruéxdgdpn which sheds l12ght on 
the umpopularity of the institution, Similarly, in an 
inscription from Chindli (Dharwar district) dated 798 
A.D. there is some clue to the unpopularity of tke forced 
labour, for the inscription states that "His act is of 
religious merit who exempts (people) from tax on irrication 


and forced labour." 82-೩ 


Section 5: Compulso Supply of Provisions 
2nd other Facilities 


In several land grants of ancient and m>djaeval 

times lists of fiscal immunities granted to the donees, 
& 

generally included the expressions like chat~bhat 


praveSadanda, rajasevaXenanm/¢ vasatidanda, preyEnadende eto. 
The fact “dt these immunities were MP O0n17 oe 
brahmana donees implied that others were expectei to bear 
them. Chata-bhate pravEsa dada may mean exactions at the 
time of tne siya of reguler md irreqular military end 
police forces for their food and provisims. In the 
Hitnahebbagilu plates of Kadamba MrigSsavarman , for instance, 


= 
mention is made of only abhata pravedam.ರ Sircar thinks 
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that these chatas and bhatas were emgaged in collecting 
royal dues and po Pe thieves and robb ers. 5% 
Whenever the military halted md set up its camps near a4 
village it was the responsibility of the villagers to provide 
food for the soldiers and fodder (for their horses and 
elephants). That the military authorities would call upon 
the villagers to meet their various needs is made clear by 

a record from Davanageri5 belonging to 10th century A.D. 
This inscription states that when Yahasanentadhipati 
Sivan of Banavasi-12,000 came in due course to Palarur, 
he sent a summoner to the mahajenas to say: ‘A supply of 


grass is wanted for our troops of horses and elephants’, 


Thereupon, the cutters said, "Right, well we cut.‘ 


Similarly, the villagers were expected to look 
after the royal officials during their stay in a village 
on royal work and to arrmge for their journey. Such provi- 
sions are generally mentimed in the records as rxajasevakanam 
೪೩821ಸ ರೊಗರೆಡ/ prayina dandayf eto» From an insoription 1% 1s 
clear SE hn snd aka, or a provincial governor 
went to a village for Sani isa purpose like the 
settlement of the revenue of a village, it was the responsi- 
bility of the nadegemunde to look after the staff engaged in 


the work.5 Ina grant of the time of Yadava King Ramachandra 
87 


mention is made of Zzajasevekanam Vasatidanda-prayana dendau. 


[oN [2 
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These two expressions refer either to the ligation of 
making {ree provision for dwelling houses for the royal 


officers ox to the levy for the same. 


The Hirehadagali plates show that the villagers 
were occasionally under the obligation of supplying tang 
(erase) and kattha (wood) to the king. 5 The obligation 
of supplying es from pastures and fuel is also recorded 
in some ins oriptions. 5 gying (fodder for animals) 
abhyacata (the guests), Katakaseee (tax for maintenance of 
army) » vasati (arrangements for stay) were some such 


provisions mentioned in an inscription of A.D. 1206.5 


Aneye sese 2989 5° kuaureya 5566 dan nda” were also similar 
ee practices satin: even to the time of the 
Vijayanagara rulers is evident from a number of insori- 
ptions which mentiom such provisions as milk {(halu) houses 


(piaara)?? 


and fuel (soudige) etc. References to such 
provisions are more numerous during the Vijayanagara times 


than earlier. 


Emergency Exactions 
Ancient Indian law-givers have made provision for 
additional levy of taxes to meet the demands at the time of 


emergency. Thus, for instance, Kautilya recommends a levy 
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of benevolence ( a) from the people as a measure to 
replenish a depleted treasury 95 Further, he lays Gown the 
details of the rates of levy which were Ligher than those 

of the normal times. He says ‘the dealers in g014, silver, 
diamonds, precious stones, pearl‘'s, corals, horses and 

el pm hants should pay as much as 50 per cent and those in 
cloth and lower metals 40 per cent (of their provits?). 

p 2 oceuAT R 
But this term Dreyes does ins in the 

epigraphs of Karnataka, It appears probable that the need 
for levying rams arose in and case of a depleted treasury 
whether it was a time of war or peace. In a11 probability 
the Karnataka rulers of the early dynasties must have 
memaged their treasury well. But during the Vijayanagara 
times an atmosphere of emergency appears to have prevailed 
in the empire because of the frequent wars with the Byahmani 
Sultams. Khaddaya which means forcible levy seems to imply 
such EG The distinguished scholar T.V. Mahal ingam 
suggests that Kattayam of Tamil records was the same as 

raame.”* Khaddaya was the Kamada equivalent of Tamil 


Kattayam. For instance, an epigraph dated AD. 1418 


Bi ~ 
nentions Khaddsya.’® References to maddeyya ate numerous 


during the Vijayanagara tines. 9° 
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TV. Mahalingam considers bedise to be the same as 
pzpena.S But it is doubtful because, in a number of 
ins tances the income from Uedize was granted to temples. 
An epigraph of A.D. 1419,9ರ 20s instance, records the grant 
of right to collect the bedige md utilisation of the amomt 


for the service of god Ne jandtha. 


96-೩ of the Kamada epigraphs may suggest 


Apurvaya 
that exactions of the time of emergency as against the 
purveye which were customary levies of the normal times. 
Apurvaya means either additional taxes to be levied in future 


course of time or additional levy on the existing taxes. 


Presents 


People were expected to offer presents to the kings, 
queens and princes on specific occaesims. When people went 
to ಅ the king in person they were topay a tax known as 
d. sma-ganile. For instance, Halsi inscription dated A.D. 
1169 states that the village of Nandihalli was exempted {rom 
making presents for the Sut of King, queen, prince and 
minister (z5je, rEifi sutindtya darsena vyeya ver jitam)”” 

An inscription from Balagahchi dated A.D. 1276109 pentions 
the presets to be paid by the people to the King on the 
occasion of the coronations and the birth of a child (perhaps 


birth of a royal prince or princess). Similarly, an 
inscription from Baragihalli, dated A.D. 1318 records the 
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grant of a village to Kallagamda end states that he was 


not to pay taxes on such occasions as the king's cormation 


100-a 


md the birth of a prince. Feudal lords were also 


expected to make contribution on suoh occasions. Paes 


writes101 


"Whenever, a son happens to be born to this king 
(Krishnadeva Raya) or a daughter all the nobles of the 
Kingdom offer him great presents of money and jewels to 
prince and so they do to him every year on the day of his 
birth." References to presents made to the royal prince are 
far numer ous than any other contributims. Such presents 


axe described as Kunaraganike md Kunsragedyena. 102 Gontviéu fro 
male «f #h PAN 2 Oe SOM FH NALN ET NS 0೬ಸಿ MBH REE Ra 
1 € VallabLa gay SNA (ESR 


Feudal Dues 


People were expected to pay several taxes to the 


ಗಗಿತಿಕ್ಕಂ1 lords. In en epigraph for instance manneya Samyada 


{ ಮ 
tere of the village of Sivanur was surremdered to the temple 


೩8 


in perpetuity by the feudal lords of the place and on behalf 
of their descendents. 5 An epigzeph from Muttagi dated A.D. 
1147 describes Selava, the feudatory family of the place and 
registers a gift of the mameya-vana of the village. 49 
Similarly, an inscription of A.D. 1045 records the grant made 
by Udayaditya Sindarasa of all the taxes due to him for the 
menneye of the village of Dಖಕೆತvati. 10ರ Commenting on this 4 
record Nilakanta Sastri cbserves that "this record is valuable 


as clearly establishing two things only vaguely hinted at by 
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other records that manneya is the overlordship or seigniory pf 
of a village which carried cextain fiscal rights with it, and 
that total sun of these rights together with manneya itself 

was transferrable and could become the subject of a charitable 


gift2 106 


Compensatiom to the Families of the War-Heroes 


109 Gp the 


Viiv , 107 Vijaya Virevana , 1° VizasCse 
Kannada Sisiayis appear to Alisa Wat it was the respo- 
nsibility of the people to contribute towards the maintemace 
of the families, the members of which participated wm wars and 
died. G.R. Kuppuewany , {or instances rightly says that 
Virevena or Biravana was a soldiers! tax paid by all commmi- 


ties ffoimaintening the warrior class which defended then. 09-& 


Village Servants Dues 


In certain cases people were expected to pay dues 
to the village servants like the Talavara, Smabova, and 


10 ATK eflé 


ಬೆ a1 are The terms used in the 


the Ayagare. Talavarike-yaya 
epigraphs to NR the dues to be paid to the talavara, 
the village servant. Talavara as a functimary under the 
village headman 41d a yariet of works, like measuring the 
land, collection of revenue, and also policing the village. 
Hittudeye!1} was perhaps the dues paid to the village- 
Sragazos who were not only servants of the people but also 
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constituted important elements of the village assemblies, 

4 4 § | 

ವಿಸ 228೪" was a due paid to the village accountant. 
¢ [ 


Fines: 
Epieraphs particularly of eaxl ier times give a 
variety of fines like hadaru (immoral traffic) myiya VY 


(injustice) alivu (1098) 13 were some of the fines which 

the people ದ expected to pay to the village councils. 
They were all of local nature. For instance, Kotavamnachigi 
inscription of the time of Vikramaditya VY lays down the 
rates of fines thus: " ,,,. a fine of two panas {from one 

who abused another, twelve panas for beating a man, three 
gadyanas for threatening with a dram dagger, twelve 


gadyanas for stabbing «... "1% 


Similarly, an inscription 
f rom Kogali lays down rules for imposing fines thus: 

"|. a bachelor who commits rape is to pay a fine of 
three gadyanas and to make another payment of eq2al amount 
when he undergoes religious expiation (pravedchitta) for 


his offence. "112 
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CHAPTER IV 
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The expressim amgadiyuli may also be interpreted 
to mean, taxes on two mga of 0i1 and other 
commodities kept in the shop. For the text 
may also be split as mgadiyur-immanam- 
enneyum , eto. 
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CHAPTER V 


, ADMINTSTRATT ON OF TAXES 


Section 1: Tax Adninistrative Machinery 
at the Centre 


A Fane as the Head of the Treasury J 


An ever repleting treasury was indispensable to 
sustain the expanding responsibilities of rulers; involving 
enormous expenditure. But, certainly, it was not an easy 
task for the rulers to find the treasury to be full always. 
However , rich and varied the resources of a state might have 
been, without proper and careful arrangements made to chane- 
lise the sources, the income woulaA not flow and accrue On 
its own, The rulers, therefore, were required to make 
elaborate administrative arrangements for the proper and 


regular flow of income to the state-treasurye 


Although the king was one of the seven constitments 
of the state, he was also the head of the entire organization. 
As such, he was the head of the financial administration of 
the Kingdom as indeed of any other breach of the govemment. 
Since the finance formed the back-bone of the Kingdom, the 


mciemt and mediaeval law-givers proposed that the king should 


be invested with exclusive and complete control over the 
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treasury and the sources of state income. Both Rautilya 


and Mgnu® hold the view that the king should be in the 


immediate control of the treasury? 


The finances of the kingdom required utmost care Va 
and vigilance of Kings. The law-givers therefore have made 
provisim in the king's daily routine for audit and inspe- 
ction of the income and expenditure, the treasury and the 
accounts of the State. * Mitikshare of Vi ane dra” enjoins 
that the king should personally look into the income and 
expenditure of his kingdom. According to Krishnadeva Raya, 
the kings were required to keep the finance and nilitary 


under their direct control. 


/The kine mjoyed considerable powers in respect 
of revenue matters. I+ has been established by the learned 
scholars like DN. Jha,” DR. Das and others that the king 
was the ultimate ower of the land. As such any land-grant 
or village-grant was to be made with the king's permission 
as there were considerable financial implications in such 
grants. For instance, the Addr inscription of the time of 


Kivtivarman IT, states that the gamunda of the glace made a 


9 


grant with the permission of the king. The leamed scholar 


Dr. Altekar has rightly shown that even the governors were 


required to take the prior pemission of the King's while 
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making grants of land or villages causing loss of revenue 


to the central exchequer. 10 


The responsibilities of rulers with regard to the 


revenue natters were equally important: 


(1) 1+ was the king's responsibility to appoint expert 
ministers, high officials, govemors and village Jfficers 
who looked after the revenue matters of their respective 


Jurisdictions. 41 


(11) The rulers were required to punish the offizials who 
were defaulters in respect of tax administration 2s is 
evident from an inscription of A.D. 1104 which has on record 
an example of a provincial govemor who having harassed the 


people was punished by the king. 


(iii) It was the responsibility of the ruler tc issue 
charters to the provincial and 10cal officials, embodying 
the gemeral principles and regulations regarding the revenue 
administration, The Lakshnésvar charter of AD. 724 given 


15 gpa the STai charter of A.D. 1050 


14 


by Yuvara)a Vikramaditya 
given by the provincial gwernor are the two such documents 


which contain the royal orders issued to the local officials. 


(iv) At times, the rulers were required to listen to the 
grievances of the people with regard to heavy taxation and 


to redress their grievamces to the satisfaction Jf the people. 


pS ೬ 


ell 


In AD. 991, Chalukya King Anavmalla, for instance, 
listened to the canplaints of the people from Balguli and 


solved their prdblems to their satisfaction. ™® 


However , the powers and functions of kings in 
respect of tax-administration were rather supervisory as 
the administration of taxation was highly decentralised in 
the country. This will be evident from the classified 


account of the tax-administration that follows, 


B. Pied Maude of Land-revenue 
) 


Writers on Hindu polity are at one in recommending 
that the king should always act in consultation with a group 
of ministers and also get their co-operation. Mahabharata, 
for example, observes that the King ie vitally dependent 
upon ministers as women upon their husbands. 16 Similarly, 
Keutilya reminds the King that he can succeed only if assisted 
by competent councillors; one wheel alome does not move the 
cazriage. The need for ministerial counsel and co-operatiam 
particularly in xevenue matters is very well brought forth 
by Manu who observes that "even an undertaking easy (in 
itself) is sometimes hard to be accomplished by a single man; 
how much (harder is it for a kine) especially, (if he has) 
no assistance (to govern) a kingdom which yields great 


rev eves!" 


೩12 


It is rather strange that the two ministers of 
finance viz. Sanaherte’ ad Senn idhiBtg\ment1oned in 
ArthaSastra of Keutilya or officers of that rank are 
conspicuous by their absence in the records of the early 
dma s+31Cb of Karnataka. During the Satavahana phese of 
South Indian history the ministers in general were called 
amacchas i.e. amatyas. 1° Hirehadagalli plates of 
SS pe also refer to the andtyas. Their 
specific departments however, have not been indicated in 
the records. However, it may be stated here that as the 
revenue of the Satavahana empire was vital, one of the 
amatyas might have been in charge of it. Under the early 
Kadambas of Banavasi a council of ministers consiating of 


20 But there is no specific mention 


five members functioned, 
of a minister incharge of the revenue. The records of the 
Chalukyas of Badami mention a number of ministers, But the 
finance minister is not referred to in their recozde|while 
commenting on the absence of a minister in charge of finance 
the learned scholar, Mahal ingam concludes that "though the 
portfolio of the revenue minister was a very important one 
in the ministerial council of the King, it is rater 
surprising that we do not find references to him in the 


inscriptions of South India, 121 
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The absence of refereamces to a minister in charge of 
the taxes should not lead one to conclude that the Department 
of Revenue did not function at all in the early phase of 
Kamataka history. Since the land revenue Aened the backbone 
of the whole administrative machinery , there is every reason 
to believe that the department of revenue functi med in some 
form ox the other. I+ is not possible to expect the Kings, 
queens and higher officials to make grants of land or village 
without bringing the same to the notice of the revenue 
ministers. The Kadamba King Sivachitta, for instance, 1s 
sad to have madea grant with the kmowledge of his Prime 


22 In another case 1% is said of 


Minister and councillors. 
the same king that, when he was requested by his queen 
Kamaladevi to found an agrehara, he took counsel with his 
mother Mailalamahad evi °°. a8 to the property of the request 
of her (his queen) «... and having given his consent «.. all 
the ministers headed by Purchita Sri Vidyavasi - Ballcpadhyaya 
having pondered over the matter, notified their consent also. "2ರ 
Similarly, an epigraph of the times of the Yadavas states that 


the king consulted his ministers before making the evant. 


Tnese instances point out that the Department of 
Revenue did function in the early period of Karnataka history. 


The absence of amy reference to the Revenue Minister in the 
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records of the early dynasties of Kamataka however, may be 


attributed to a number of factors. 


In the first place, the lack of a strmg convention 
and comsistency with regard to the mention of official 
nomenclatures in the records explains the difficnlty in 
forming a definite idea about a particular of{fic>. For 
instance, the term ewétya of the §gtevzhena records, if 
examined critically, seems to suggest that the anatyas of 
the Satavahena records were nome other than the 1inistere 
and high officials in charge of land revenue. Bharadvaja, 
for example, names the finance minister as aStya. In 
some inscriptions of the Rashtrakutas reference 3s mede to 
am ygmatya as distinct froma mentrin. A.S. Allekar has 
identified the former with the Revenue Mmister. ನಂ Similarly, 
in Sukrariti, aatya is mentimed as a minister in charge of 
the Revenue Department. 4 Hence the amatya of “he Satevahena 


records could be the revenue minister. 


As suggested by the learned scholar T.¥., Mahalingam 
probably it may be due to the fact that the Department of 


8 The fact 


2 
Revenue was held by the Prime Minister himself,.™ 
that Kadamba king Sivachitta while making a grat of a piece 
of land? prought it to the notice of his Prime Minister 


supports such an assertim. Similarly, an epigraph of the 
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Yadava dynasty , while rzecording the grant of some shops Tor 
certain religious purposes states that the king comsulted 
his ministers headed by the Prime minister before making th» 


grant in questi. 2 


The revenue matters must also have been supervised 
by various other ministers of the Kingdom This would be 
evident from the instructions of the law-givers of ancient 
India. For example Manasdllasa expects all the ministers t» 
be expert in the matters relating to income and expenditure 
of the kingdom and in the art of the development of the 


tr easurys 


Land Revenue administration in ancient times was 
highly decentralised. As such, probably it was under the 
direct supervision of the provincial governors and not under 


the central minister of finance. 


Besides, the different central departments like 
the Department of Treasury, Department of Accounts and the 
Department of Records muet have shared among thenselves the 
responsibilities relating to the revenue natters.e During “he 
Vi jeyanagara times, for instance, athavema the Department 


of Records actually odministered the revenue. 2 
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The position of the Revenue Minister seems to have 
undergme a gradual change during the post-Chalukya epoch. 
The gmStya of the Rashtrakuta records has been identified with 


the finance minister by Altekar ಟಿ 


The obscurity centring 
around the ministry of finance definitely disappears with 
the advent of the Chalukyas of KXalyma in the 10th century A.D. 
0f the sixty-six departments figuring in Ménasdllasa 
those of Arthadhikari and Kosédhikiri were closely related to 
the administration of finance and taxes. During the later 
Chalukya epoch, the Department of Taxes was further decentra- 
lised and was put under different ministers. For example, 
Kaditanatya besides managing records also controlled the 
NG The two ministers, one in charge of yaddarav ala 
amd another in charge of achchbupannaye were the two A 


in charge of commercial taxes. 


Kurshatti (Dharwar district) inseription 5 dated A.D. 
[<4 
1142 mentions Malapayya as Kaditavgreeade. The significant 


w 


aspect of this record is that the above mentiomed Malappayya 


is described as Srinannstiipradhiham Keditevgregede. The 
Lakshméévar inscription?” of the tine of Bhulokenalla 
Somesvar IIT dated A.D. 1158 mentions me Chiddarasa as 
Kaditaverggade. Similarly, references to Kadivenatye and 


Kaditaverggade may be multiplied to any extent. 
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itera 89 term Kadita means the revenue records 
and the Keditavergeade stood for the officer in charge of the 
revenue records. In the absence of an independent portfolio 
for revenue matters like assessment, collection eto. it may 
not be far-fetched to sumise that the Keditavergeade himself 


looked efter all these revenue matters besides records, 


During the Vijayanagara times the taxes like the 
land revenue were administered by a Department oz Records 
known as athevm a” «6 it was the case in the pre-Vijayanagara 
times. Mahalingam has show that this department was presided 
over by the minister for Revenue. He was helped by a large 
staff of officers and clerks in keeping regular accounts of 
the income of the government from the various districts and 


s0UrCes. 


During the age of the Chalukyas of Kalyana, the 
admin istration of taxes underwent changes and the two 
Departments of Revenue and Excise-taxes were thoroughly 
bifurcated. Whereas Revenue was put under the charge of 
the provincial governors, the commercin1(gtaxes were 
regulated by the central government through its ministers 
and officers. Transfer of revenue powers to the fTuefal 
lords and provincial heads was an essential elenent of 


the fui system, the beginmings of which had already made 


t 


\§ 
2 BHAGWa, ಈ 


a 
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their appearance in the political structure of Karnataka by 
the 12th c. A.D. and which reached a stage of perfection 
shortly afterwards during the Vijayanagara times. Perhaps 
it may be because of this development that references toa 
minister incharge of revenue as such become very scarce in 


the records of Karnataka, 


C. Ministers in-Charge of Comercial Taxes 
ta 


Reference to such terms as &ulka bhuyvattapratyaya 
md vaddaravala occuring in the records of the early dynasties 
of Then oa particularly the Chalukyas of Badami indicate 
an advanced stage in the commercial activities of this time. 


Ip the Aihole inscription of Vikramaditya II, for inetmce, 


mention is made of an officer who was in charge of Yaddaravala 
taxes. *1 But it is difficult to make out whether he NE [53 
minister or an officer. Durmg the Rashtrakuta tines also 
Re to the ministers in charge of commercial taxes are 
rare. Though provincial governors made grmt of income {from 


42 this income appears to have 


sal e8 tax on clarified better, 
formed part of their salary rather than state-income. During 
the time of the Chalukyas of Kalyma and their contemporaries, 
the adminis tration of commercial taxes was put in charge of 


separate ministers. 
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Ministers incharge of comercial taxes, however, 
dominated the whole central adminis trative structure durimg 
the rule of the later Chalukyas. During this period the 
Department of Commercial Taxes was managed by two ministers 
of high rank viz. (1) the minister-in-charge of veddarSvula 
taxes and the minister in charge of achchupanriaya Fe 
Anantapalayya », the famous minister of Vikramaditya Vi for 
instance was administering the Yeddaravule and pexjunka 
over seven-and-half-lakrh iis i.e. obviously the whole 
of the Kamada speaking country. In the inscriptions he is 
described as a mahapradlana, bénasavergeade 4andanayaks 

dhipati etc. , which indicate that Pe occup ied. 
an exalted position in the council of Ministers, and namaged 
the vaddaravula taxes. Similarly, Anantapalayya referred 


ha 


to above, Sei in AD. 1103 was administering both the 


veddexavula and achchupannsya taxes of the Belvola-300 and 
Pirigeres 500 divisions. ** Sometimes, AnantapalY ayya was 
meaming both the Departments of Yaggarzevule ad achchupannaya 


taxes * In AD. 1102 Bhivanayya sed [ye achohupannaya 
taxes of the seven-and-a-half lakh country 6 igain, Dasimayya 
dmdmayake was an important minister under Kalachuris. Among 
6 things, he is said to have managed the excise end 


ace counts. 47 
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It is rather strange that during Vijayanagara times 
the ministers in charge of comercial taxes were not referred 
to in the records. References to hej junkada adhikeri,% no 
doubt occur but they were not of ministerial ramk. Absence 
of references to ministers in charge of commercial taxes 
during this time was probably due to the feudalization of the 
political and economic structure of the empire. The feudal 
lords perhaps controlled all sources of state-income. Another 
reason was the influence of the guild-orgamizations. The 
learned scholar Saletore, for example observes that "The 
influence of these local bodies and corporations was felt by 
the Central Government whose officers could neither remit 


taxes nor make gifts without the consent of the former. 


D. Departments 
ಈ 


A well organised official staff consisting of 
officers of various grades assisted the ministers in carrying 
out the day-to-day administration of the land revenue and 
other ‘taxes. The official staff dealing with revenue 
matters were divided into three independent departments viz; 
(4) Department of Records (11) Department of Accounts and 
(iii) the Treasury. Each one of these departments was under 


the control of a minister of high rank. 
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(1) Department of Records 


The head of the Department of Records was 
known a8 kaditaverggade, 0 kadita or kadatg were the 
revenue ಸ 3 The NN AR AS of 
the time of Bhuldkamalla SomdSvara III dated A.D. 
1132, for example, mentions one Chiddarasa as 
raditaverggade. da Similarly, Chandimayya was 
tp head of ( Department of records during the 


times of Jayasimha TE 


The clerks of the Department 
of Records were knowm as the lekhgkas who assisted 
the head of the Department of Records, Hanasol1as}” 
describes the requirements of a lekhaka. He was 


the charter composer. Senabova was both the composer 


/ 


of the charters and the local officer in charge of 


%4 


revenue records, 


During the Vijayanagara times the office of 


5 
the revenue records was know a8 athavane.? 
[J 


According to T.V.Mahalingam "The proceedings 
of the government to the 10cal authorities in matters 
relating to revenue administration were finally entered 
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in four registers, It may be suggested that the 


revenue proceedings of the government were entered 


ಡಿಪಿ 


into the registers maintained by (1) the Central 


Department of Records (11) the Provincial Deparvment 


ಘೋ ಎ 
of Records and the village accountant (sénabova and 
a copy of the same was given to the recipients of 
land- grants. 


Inscriptions from Kolar of the time 02 the 
Chola occupation give some details about the pz»cedure 
followed while making grants and particularly r2lating 
to the entries made in the revenue registers. One 
of them relates to the grant of a village as dSvadana. 
The relevant entries in the register were made after 
following a very elaborate procedure, The emperor's 
oral orders after being written down by the royal 
secretary and approved by the chief secretary was 
communicated through the proper channel, i.$6e., revenue 
officer, after which the revenue accountants mede 
entries into the registers. The same procedure must 


have been in vogue in other parts of Kamataks. 


The foregoing account clearly reveals: that 
the Department of Records helped the ministry of revenue 
by maintaining revenue records at different level of 


administration. 
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(11) Department of Accounts 

The Department of Accounts also helped the 
smooth functioning of the revenue administration, 
The head of the Department of Accounts was knom as 
Sltaransda-iiegade. In A.D. 1096 Ereyanna was the 
I Hegeade under the Hoysala chief Breyanea 
It 1s Medecine note that he continued 1n the Same 


offices at least upto A.D, 1175, ರರ Such instances 


[4 \ 
of Srikaranada Heggades can be multiplied to any extent, 


The accounts clerks of the Department of Ww 


Accounts were know as the karamamns. Belhod insorivtion 


dated A.D, 1178 states that among others the Karanans 


[44 
granted the income {rom ಪ್ರಿಂ tax 51 The Department 
of Accounts maintained the accounts of the revenue due 
from provincial governors, taxes already received and 


taxes to be received, eto, 


(111) Iregsury 
Another central department connected with the 


—/ 
revenue administration was that of Kosa or the Treasury. 


Tn Wanaso115g the Chief Treasurer has been designated 


as et or Bhendaedra. 55 In AD. 1147, p 
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Dandanayaka. KES1raa held the office of 54೩0ರ ha 5% 


In some records the head of the treasury is also 


mentioned as bhandagarika. 65 


For convenience of collection and allocation 
of funds, branches of treasury were maintained in 
different localities. The Chalukyas of Kalyana, 
for example, had a branch of their treasury for 
their southern dominions at Banavisi.®5 The Hoysalas 
had their treasuries for revenue both in cash and 
kind at Arasiyakere, Hal akuru, eto.” Each of them 
had a bhandari as its head, Thus for instance 


$9») 


Kesavadeva was the officer in charge of the 
68 


Arasiyakere treasury. He is described among 


other things as Hriya Bhandamn. Rupabhattaya was 


the treasuzy officer of Bedaraguppe in A.D, 1065.5 


The local branches of the central treasury 


particularly which received taxes collected in kind 


__ 


were known as ugraha. 0 Almost each village had a 
ugrana of its om. For the maintenance of these 
ugranas the villagers were expected to pay a tax 


called ugrahe. 1 
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EE Hierarchy, Jurisdiction and 
Emoluments of Tax Officers 

The evidence for the high degree of pezfection 
the revenue administration had attained in Karnataka 19 
further provided by the prevalence of a perfect system pe 
of official hierarchy and a clear idea of Jurisliiction 
in the administration of taxes, The titles, 
nomenclatures, Jurisdiction, emoluments and promotions 
that were in practice help us to determine the position 
of an individual in the official hierarchy. Rezords 
of the early dynasties of Karnataka, however, 4d) not 
help us much in determining the jurisdiction ani the 
official hierarchy. From the period of the Rasatrakutas 
onwards the records give us ample information aJout the 
problems in question, Titles and nomenclatures that 
were in use, however, do not help us much in dezermining 
the hierarchical position of the officers. But with 
respect to territorial jurisdiction, the records give 
us information about which there cannot be any onfusion., 
The Shiggaon inscription of the time of Rashtrakuta king, 
Angghavarsha 1, dated AD. 866 states that when 
Kuppeyarasa was the governor of Purigere-300, Mamalera 
Gadiga who was the Nalgavunda administered Kall avalladere 


in the nau Simlarly, when Malap radlan's Anantapalayya 
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was governing the vaddgravula tax of the seven-and-a- 


half 1akh country, his subordinate Dandanayaka Aliya 
Madirajarasa was in charge of ATs tax of 
Banavasi-12000, Halasige-12000, and Nolambavadi 

32000 whose subordinate, Dandanayaka Payimarasa was 
administering the iiss tax of Nolambavadi 

22000, Further NN was the subordinate 
of Payimavasa who looked after the Yeddaravle tax of 


Kadambalige-1000 and Kogali-500.73 


Similarly; 
Dandanayaka Govindarasa who managed the Melvatteya 
vaddardvula, the two bilkode, and the din Ee taxes 

of the Banavasi-12000 was _ subordinate of Anantapalayya 


and Jayasinga was the subordinate of the former. 


These examples clearly point out the well 
established hierarchy of tax officers at the central, 
provincial and local levels of the administrative 


machinery. 


Instances of promotions also indicate that 
official hierarchy was very well maintained, Jandanayaka 
Amantapalayya referred to above, for instance, ae in- 
charge of Yaddavavulae ad achchupannaya of only Belvola 
and Purigere jn A.D, 1103 ತ But was subsequently 


ವಿವಿ! 


promoted to the post of am officer in charge of these 


two taxes of the entire seven-and-half-1akh country. 


The mode of payment of emoluments to the 
officials formed yet another important aspect of the 
tax administration in Karmataka. One of the usual 
practices of payment of salaries to the officers in 
ancient and mediaeval Xamataka was the assignment 
of income from taxes in kind as well as cash, In 
this regard SORT holds the view that "since a 
large part of the royal revenues were received in 
kind, part of salaries was probably paid in kindn,”” 
Certainly this was in accordance with the recommendations 
of Manu who holds that ‘the miscellaneous taxes in kind 
that were payable daily to the king by the villagers 
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should be assigned to the l10cal officials", Kautilya 


on the other hand recommends the assignment of tax-free 


land in lieu of the salaries of officials. O° 


That 
these recommendations were very closely followed in 
practice 1s evident from a number of examples, The 
undated Haralukunte inscription, for instance, mentions 
all the emoluments of a nadagaunda which included the 
right to colleot aya, Koide and tolls on 


merchandise besides the rent-free land which he hela.50 


೭೭8 


The rent-free land of gavundugodage constituted the 
mainstay of the gavunda. An inscription from 
Kotavumachige refers to his sources of income, viz,, 
a rent-free land, a house site, dues from sales and 
performance of rites like sacrifices, upanayana, 
marriages and the fees paid on the occasions of the 
festivals like badube, rSzab¢unnine and. deenavali.* 
Yet another epigraph enumerates the sources of income 
of a village headman which included besides others 


the tax-free land and the dues from the weekly fair.” 


It may well be stated here as the examples 
indicate that it was the responsibility of the 
redepients of such grants of tax-income to make their 
own arrangements for the collection of the same. 
Besides, the tax-officers, particularly of the higher 
levels, enjoyed certain land-tenures, which were granted 
to them by the rulers for their maintenance, Thus for 
instance, the learned scholar Mahalingam observes: 

"In some periods territorial units were granted to 
officers who were entrusted with their administration, 
on condition that they paid a agreed sun into the 
king's exchequer and maintained for him a specified 


quota of the military. In such cases the remuneration 


py: 
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of the officers consisted of the difference between 
the income of the government from the administrative 
unit and the expenses incurred by him by way of his 
payment to the imperial exchequer and maintenance 


of a quota of the military. 


Thus the practice of 
granting tax-income reduced to some extent the burden 
of the central government in collecting taxes as well 
as the maintenance of the accounts of the same, The 
only disadvantage of this system perhaps was ths 


tendency of the receypients to exact more than it was 


intended, 


Section 2; Tax Administrative Machinery in 
he Provinces and Districts 


Ae Jax Administrative Machinery 
in the Province 


For administrative convenience the empire was 
divided into a number of provinces, These provinces 
enjoyed a large measure of autonony within their 
jurisdictions, The governmental machinery at the 
province was largely a replica of the central 
government with its owm court, council of ministers, 
departments and military. Perhaps the usual links 


between the king and the governor was the regular 
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payment of annual subscript1on of a stipulated amount 
of revenue to the royal exchequer and the supply of 


forces to suzerain at the time of war. 


A.S.Altekar observes that the invariable 
mention of the provincial governors among the officers 
requested not to interfere with the peaceful enjoyment 
of rent-free lands and villages by the grantees 
suggests that the provincial governors were at the 
head of the revenue administration, 5 Absence of 
references to a minister in charge of land revenue 
in Kamataka tends to support the assumption that land 
revenue was administered through the provincial 
governors and the feudal chiefs, It is evident from 
the fact that the lower officers made grants of tax- 
income with the prior permission of the provincial 
governors. The Shiggaom inscription of the time of 
Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha I dated AD. 866 for instance, 
states that a grant of tax on Kallavalla of Shiggaom 
was made by Peddama with the SHE 05 of Kuppeyarasa 


the governor of Purigere-300.5ರ 


Further it 1s clear {rom the fact that some— 


times the governors personally went to supervise the 


| «41 


land-revenue assessment, Thus for instance when in 
the year AD. 941, the drying uw of an 014 canal 
necessitated the fresh settlement, the governor of 
Banavasi carried out the same in conjunction with the 


1ocal podies.5 


Sometimes provincial govermors were empowered 
to interfere in the revenue matters with the local \» 
government within their Jurisdiction. For example, 
when nalprabhus ChHamundayya and Kalayya having collected 
the fixed rent were unwilling to see the officer 
appointed by the king Yé&dava Simhana, Mahamandalssvara 
Lakshmipaladeva being enraged, proceeded against the 


recalcitrant nalprabhus and punished them.” An 


inscription of ಿಂಬಳ 1370 from Chamarajyanagar Taluka 
in Mysore district, for example records that a charter 
was given by Chikka Kamana Odeyar to the officials 
and Kaikkolas of Halla Kote in which he made some 
regulations regarding tax payment and remission of 


the fines imposed on the Kaikkolas.5 


That the provincial governors and the feudatory 
chiefs enjoyed a large measure of intemal autonomy in 
respect of tax-administration is further proved by the 


fact that they had a council of ministers of their own 


ಇತಪ 


with a set.of officials to assist them. Among these the 
indispensable ones were the minister in charge of revenue 
records, minister in charge of treasury and the officers 
in charge of tolls. Kaditanatya? Mallapayya for example, 
was in charge of lie administration under the Silahara 
chief Gamdaradi tye, a feudatory of Chalukyas of Kalyana. 
Srikarenfia’? Malapayya was in charge of the Accounts 
Department under King Jayakesi the Kadamba1 king of Goa 
amd piriya-perggade was in charge of collection of revenue, 
The piriya pergeade had der him (11) davasyeda Hegeade’? 


in charge of taxes collected in kind and Hej junkada Hegeede’ 
ಜಸತ 
incharge of customs. Yet another officer was Sunkad adhiksri’* 


ieee officer in charge of tolls. 


Similarly, Akkadevi while she was goveming Ranavasi 
had her owm council of ministers consisting of seven members 
of whom one was in charge of the revenue end the other the 
accounts. They had under each one of them a set of officials 


to assist them, 


But it appears that the powers of the governors were 
limited to the supervisory capacity and that they did not 
enjoy the right to alienate any field or village causing 
lose of ref&nue to the central exchequer. 9 The governors 


were required to take prior permission of the suzerain while 
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making grmts. Bamkeya the governor of Banavasi, for example 
gramted a village to a Jaina temple with the prior permission 


9 Even if some governors had 


of his overlord Amoghavarsha T. 
to make any grant, such grants were not supposed to cause any 
loss of royal revenue. In this respect Vijianesvara enjoins 
that the governor of a district has no right to grant lands 
or assign revenue. Even if some governors were found making 
grants of villages or income from taxes it was from out of 
their personal income. 95 Thus for example Satya srayadeva, 
the governor of Banavasi granted the taxes that were due to 
99 


him Hence 1t may be concluded that the govemors were not 


authorised to grant any income from taxes due to the king. 


Provincial govemor's jurisdiction in respect of p< 
tax-administration perhaps was restricted only to the land 
revenue. For collection of customs and commercial taxes 
from provinces independent arrangement was made by the 
central government, The officers appointed by the Kings 
and responsible to King's ministere were stationed in the 
provinces for this purpose. For example dendenay aka 
Gund amarasa who was a high minister end steward of the royal 
house-hold was administering the vaddaravula taxes and the 
hejjunka and bilkode taxes in the Benevasi province during 

100 Similarly, in the 


the reign period of Vikramaditya VI. 
year 1108 Bammarasa, the subordinate of dandanayake 
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Anantapalayya wes in charge of the pannaya taxes of 


Nolambavadi 32000 province. He was the superintendent of 


10 1) pur ing 


the customs duties (achchupannayadadhisthayaka. 
the time of Sone fara In, dendanay aka Indrabhattayya was 


in charge of ಸaಸಿರಿravule, Kilbatte, and Achchupannayy a 


taxes of Nolanbevidi 52000. He was a subordinate of the 
Minister demdendyake Bhogabhattayya who was a minister for 


war and peacs108 


These high officers were assisted by a number of V4 
lower officials. Thus the following officials administered 
the commercial taxes under the Kadambas of Goa. In the 
Tembur inscription (A.D. 1150) mention is made of a superior 


tax-of ficer Sunkada Madhavaraja dandanatha, under whom 
103 


another official Acharasa was working In the Nuttage 


inscription (A.D. 1223) there figures the sunkade adhikari 


104 


Dinakara-naya ka Mavalli inscription dated A.D. 1125 


refers to sunkavarggodes, Naranayyanayaka md Timmannayya- 


nayaka. 10 In another inscription from Tambur (A.D. 1140) 


there is a mation of the gunkeda adhikari Vamayya who 


granted the tela-sarige tax on the houses of the teligas to 


106 


a local temple. Likewise, the Managundi inscription of 


A.D. 1202 refers to sunkeda-adhikari Devayya end Chendayya 


who granted the talasarige-tax om 0il-mills to a local 


107 


temples In the Madanabhavi inscription gunka-perpggade 
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Smkarayya-nayaka is stated to have granted the kuliya 
sunke., and pannayya to a certain temple. In the Hasaramb} 
inscription reference is made to a lady sunkadhikari, 


Lakshmadevi. 108 


In the Kurdikeri inscription, Narana, the 
brother of Anantapalayya is described as the pammayada 
sunkada adhishthayaka pergeade of the divisions of 


Palasige - 12000, Nolambevadi - 52000, and Alende - 1000, 99 


Sometimes, the governors of certain provinces 
thems elves were assigned with an additional responsibility 
of supervising the commercial taxes alsos Thus for instance, 
dandy aka BHivanayye, who while governing Bana¥asi 12000 
voc also managed the gchchupannaya taxes of seven and 
half 14¢}h country in A.D. 1102. 


Nayankara system was a new feature introduced in 
the provincial administration duzing the Vijayanagara times 
which hed an important bearing on the taxation system, 
particularly on the land revenue at provincial levels. This 
feudal system which characterised the administratiom of the 
empire was not entirely new to Kamataka, It only cryste-~ 
llised into a system during the Vijayanagara times, Under 
this system the king was considered to be the ultimate owner 
of all the land and he distributed it among their 
subordinates. !!! pose who held their land directly from 
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the king were called the nayakas. According to Xuniz "All 
the land belongs to the king and from his hand tke captain 
holds it «.. they have no land of their own, for the kingdom 
belongs entirely to the king. "112 In retum for such en 
arrangement, the yayakas were expected to fulfill two major 
obligations towards the overlord. They had to make a fixed 
contribution of money to the imperial exchequer amually and 
maintain a standing army for the enperor. 11 Nuniz gives a 
list of ayakas of the Vijayanagara empire, and mentions 
their names, their provinces, sources of their revenue and 
their financial and military obligations to the imperial 


gov ernment. 114 


As is clear from the foregoing account the nayankara 
system was a permanent arrangement for the collection of 
taxes ad maintainance of the army. In retum the provincial 
govemors were given free hand in making their cw arrange- 
ments for survey, settlemmt and collection of land-revenue 


and commercial and other taxes within their jurisdiction. 


Be At the District Level 


For further convenience of administration the / 
provinces in their {urn were divided into a number of 
districts of varying size. The districts are Ysferrxed to 


in inscriptions of Kamataka as nadu, Kampana, 7ishaya etc. 


« 
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amd the number of villages that each district consisted of 
is indicated by the number suffixed to the names of the 
district 1ike Hanungal ~- 500, Belvola-300 , etc. These 
districts were well organized administrative uwmits with an 
independent administrative set-up in each one of them, In 
respect of revenue administration too, the districts 


possessed an administrative machinery of their own, 


The orgamization of the districts exclusively for 
administrative purpose goes back to the time of the Kadambas 
of Banavasi, Halmidi insexiptiom of C., AD. 450, for instance, 
mentions Naridavile-nadu being administered by Mrigesha and 
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Nagendra, Further, it records the grant of a tax called 


Pattondi and it is reasonable to assume that Mrigesha and 


Nagendra were the revenue officials of the district. 


During the Rashtrakuta times the district was 
designated as vishaya, amd the vishayapati was in charge 
of the revenue administration of the district. This has been 
clearly established by Altekar who thinks that the v isheyapaty 
exercised considerable vxevenue powers since he was invariably 
mentioned among the officials requested not to disturb the 
gramtee from enjoying the benefits acruing out of lands or 


villages erated, 1!” 
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During and after the rule of the Chalukyas of / 
Kalyana, the revenue administration of the nad was generally 
in the hands of two hereditary officers, md _ popular 
assembly. The two hereditary officers were the nadagévunda 
ad the ಬ3ರಿಂನನಗಂರಂpಂ. The Nadu was the assembly which looked 


after the revenue along with other administrative matters. 


av ಹಿ 
Tne Yadaghnda also mentioned as naledvunda nalgamnda 
nalprabhu , yadaeenda nadagimunda etc., as the executive head 


of the nadu (assembly) performed a variety of functims which 


included among other things, assessment and collection of 
revenue, administration of justice, and maintenamce of works 
of public utility. In short he looked after the all-round 
development of the jad. For all these works the nadagavunda 
depended on the revenue he collected from the area under his 


jurisdictiom. 18 


Nadagavunda enjoyed considerable revenue powers. 
Usually, taxes We ed with the Imowledge of the nadagavunda. 
For example, when in the year ce. AD. 970 Sankara-ganda was 
governing Banavasi , a certain Gammndiga was the nelgemunda 
or Edevolal~70 district. At this time an arrangement about 
the taxes was made for the village Kestur in the presence of 
nadagamunda. 119 The central government took particular care 
to inform the nadagavunda to make note of the remission of 


2933 


taxes made by the central official. 1° 


Further, the 
Nadagavunda was also required to attend on the revenue 
officers of the provincial head when they came to settle 


the land-revenue of his nad. 1*1 


Regarding the land revenue administration perhaps / 
the most important duty of the nadagavunda was to collect 
the revenue and to had it over to the ONES LE governor. 
This is evident from en example of the Nalprabhus Hadavala 
Chavundayya and Kalayya who were punished by the governor i 
eh 2mand alSsvara Lakshmipaladéva for not remitting the revenue 


coll ected to the provincial treasury. 


Next to nadagavunda, the other hereditary officer 7 


. 


in charge of the land revenue adninistratim was \/ 


125 He was also known as nzdakarme. Like 


nEdasenab ova 
the village accountant he composed the text of the records 
and actually maintained the accounts regarding the land 

revenue. A careful study of the numerous Kamada inscri- 


ptions reveals that the yiadasemabova entered the following 


* 


details into the register he was required to maintain: 


(i) the total number of villages in the district 
(11) the revenue due from each village 


(411) list of tax-free villages and fields 
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(iv) revenue already received 


ama (wv) the boundaries of villages 


This is evident from an inscription which tells us 
that "the village of Keluvelli in Santalige-nadu had as ite 
revenue 68 57 2೩೭ ಉಡ 2 panem being the origina- tax ox due 
(modala Kula) as entered into the accounts by the people of 


the nadu, after deducting gramts formerly made.n2® 


Among the other important officers of the nad 
(the district) mention may be made of gunkaveggade and 
Gr ikornaiegsede. According to MV. Krishna Rao She "the 
latter was an important officer of the district deing 
assigmed the work of writing dow in the gevadi, the taxes 
due from each individual to the government and sach of the 


remissions that the King had ordered. "126 


Representative bodies also played an important role 
in the revenue administration of the district. The represe- 
ntative body at the district level was knowm as 2adu. ಸಕ 
Usually, taxes were imposed in consultation with the nadu. 

The nadu also enjoyed the powers of either fixing or altering 
the taxes imposed by the central government. Tris is evident 


from an inscription dated A.D. 1071-72 which rxurs thus: 


p 
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"This semen was caused to be engraved on stone by the 
inhabitants of the eighteen districts (vishayas) the object 
being to record that there having / been_J no taxes on cows 
end ehe-buftaloes; no such tax should now be paid 128 
Sometimes, the yiadu taxed the villages within its Jjurisdictiam 
for the benefit of the public institutions. The nadu of 
Sindavadi, for example, gave from each one of its iis 
an amual fee to the temple of srikazekan'the in A.D. 1106.29 
Similarly, in A.D. 1286, the inhabitants of ಶೀಃಸಿyಂ-ಬಂಿ agreed / 


to pay for the service of the God, one panam fram every village. 150 


The edu could also remit taxes as in case of the ¥ 
people of the Pee who exempted from taxes al1 the 
gifts of 1md to the temples. 5!” Ssometines, the yidu donated 
the villages and income from taxes in favour of “eiptes. m 
A.D, 1179, the chiefs and farmers of Nagarkhanda-70 district 
presented to the gods K®sava and Somanatha the funds derived 


from a number of taxes 158 


Besides the hereditary officials and the represe-~ p< 
ntative bodies, the government officers also supervised the 
revenue administration of the district. For example in en 
inscription mention is made of a Settlemmt Officer in the 
Kilalenzdu. 95 ( in an inscription from Hangal 


mention is made of excise officers, in charge of Hengal-500 
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District, An ASL dated AD. 1147 from Muttagi. 
situated in TarddAd1-1000 states that Perggade Bemmarasa 


was appointed as the officer in charge of bannige tax. 


Income from minor taxes usually formed the emoluments 
of the revenue officers of the district. The Belgamve inscri- 
ptiom of Vinaydditya dated A.D. 680 states that & certain 
Kandurvva, m being appointed as the district officer, 
remitted certain s80cjial taxes of local nature. This must 


136 Similarly, tre Sirur 


have formed part of his salary. 
inscription of Amoghavarsha I states that Devanayya the 
officer in charge of Belvola-500 remitted a tax mn ghee 
levied at the locality for his om spiritual bensfit on the 


137 Since the officers wsre nOT 


occasion of an eclipse. 
supp osed to cause any loss of state revenue, what Devanayya 


granted must have formed part of his own salary. 


Section 5: Taxation at the Local Level 


Ae In Villages 

Being the lowest administrative unit, the village 
stood at the basis of the administration of tax°tion as 
indeed of any other branch of government. The remarkable 


spirit of co-operation among the people which wes manifest 
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in the form of popular assemblies blended with the hereditary 
officers makes the study af. the tax-adninistration of the 


villages unusually interesting. 


The villages in ¢eneral were under the control of 4 
the village headman. The office of the village headman }kmown 
by different names at different periods and in different parts 
of the country, was as 01d as the villages themselves. The 
village headman was the pivot around whom all the activities 


of the village revolved, 


The village-headman in Karnataka was knowm as / 


gamunda 5” He was also referred to as gavunde, 155 zauda , 5ರ 
givuda etc. 


The village headman was amtrusted with considerable / 
fiscal powers and functions by the amcient and mediaeval 
political thinkers. But Ghoshal cbserves that ",.,., the 
Arthasastra is strmgely silent about the revenue functions 
of the village headman who is mentioned SN times under 
the titles of gramika, gramakuta, grAmaswamin and grama 
mukhya etc. nl41 Manu on the other hand entrusts hin with 
the task of collecting royal dues in the form of grain, drink, 


142 


fuel etc. Similarly, Sukra enjoins that the King should 
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appoint the officers called gramapas by paying one sixteenth, 


one twelfth, one-eighth or one-sixth of his ow receipts. #2 


It is rather strange that although the records of 
various dynasties of Kamataka mention the village-headmany 
in one form or the other they do not enable us to form any 
concrete idea about his powers and functions, particulorly 
those relating to the revenue matters. Nevertheless, Altekar 
concludes that "the invariable mention of the village-headman 
in the land and the village grants of our period shows that 


4 
he was intimately connected with the revenue administration. "1 


A critical examination of inscriptions suggests the 
association of the village headman with the revenue adnini- 
stration. The Adur inscription of the time of Kirtivarma Il 
of ‘about A.D. 750 for instance states that the gomundas and. 
karemas of the place, with the permission of the King, granted 


45 1¢ tne land grmted wes the 


some land toa Jaina temple. 
personal property of the gamunda, there was no need of the 
royal permission. Here the medi of karma is also 
sienificant. An inscription from Siruzr (Dharwar district, 
dated 1042 A.D. says that the six-Gavundas (named) remitted 
certain taxes (named) in favour of Kuncha Vaduga Dasayya for 


having constructed the Siri-vagilu (the gate of fortune) at 
ಲದ J 
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the place. #6 


An inscription of the Vijayanagara times 
dated AD. 1501 records that the headmanship was conferred 
on. Bayiranna who founded a new village and the r-:ght to 
collect various taxes on looms, houses and the 1and in the 
village was grated to the headman with the consent of the 
prabhus of Kudiheru and eighteen castes of the pace. 1" 
The same record further states that Bayiranna was given the 
remission of 21% ಸಂಸಿ of the tax payable on the land 
belonging to the village. This perhaps, formed part of his 


salary. 


In addition to these examples, the foll wing pe 
consid erations also establish the association of the 


village-headman with the revenue administration, 


(1) The village headman was one among the 
officers asked to protect the land and 
village grants. 


(11) 1% was usual with the King/s, ministers 
and high officials to make land and 
village grants in the presence of the 
village-headman. 


Besides the collection of the land revenue and 
remitting the same to the government treasury; it may also 


be surmised that supervising the revenue settlement, reporting 
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the conditions of draught or otherwise to the king's officers, 
hearing the grievances of the peasants and redressing the 
same, making arrangements for the stay and provid:ng food to 
the central revenue officers etc., were some of tYe important 


revenue responsibilities of the village headmem. 


148 


An equally important hereditary officer of the Wa 


149 


village was the Senabova, the village accountant. He was 


150 


f FN 
also known as kulkami, Sukra refers to him as Lekhaka 


ema asks him to keep accounts of income and expenditure to 


receive and dispose of goods after making amtrjes in the 
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registers and to carry on correspondence. In Karnataka, 


the term nadhyastha also was used for an accountant. This 
is evident from an inscription which records that "By the 
direction of the 288 embly , the madhyastha of the 7ijllage wrote 
it dow. "10% In some parts of Kamataka the village accomtant 


was also know as ganaka. In Nambiyamama Rapale of Harihara,” 


it is stated that the gamaka wrote the documat relating to 


the sale of Nambiyanna himself to an 01d man. ZJLater when 
Nambiyana questioned the genuineness of this document, it 


was the same ganake who read it in the open assembly and while 


doing s0 he recognised his ow hand-wri ting. 55 


4 


We \S Ba 
Sdmesvara Shatake. y asserts that the "“Serabova was 


at once to be loyal to the government and win the affection 


# 
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of the people. He must be impartial and straight as the 
balmce which does not lean to any one side. He should 
expose al1 enemies, whether they were outsiders or his own 
comtrymen. "15% B.A. Saletore states that the sénabova 

en Joyed considerable influence even during the Vijayonagara 
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times, Perhaps he was the omly officer who was well 


acquainted with the art of composing inscriptions and revenue 


records, 


m addition to the headman and the accountant there pp 
was a tax officer in charge of the collection of commercial 
taxes. He is mentioned as the sunkada-hegeade. Inan inscr}- 


ption of A De 1129, Taiylu is mentioned as nmaging customs 
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duties of Desavani. Similarly, Doddagaddav alli inscription 


of the time of Hoysala Vira-Ballala mentions a sunkadhikari of 


5೪ 


Satawadi. Again Manjaya was the Sunkada-hevgade of 
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Hulikere in A.D. 1162, Sometimes this officer is mentioned 


as kula-heggade. The Arasikere inscriptim of AD, 1220 


159 These were the local 


mentions Bikkama as Kula-Hegeade. 
officers of the central government. Examples of such officers 


can be multiplied to any extent, 


Tne role of popular assemblies in the administration v4 
of taxes at the village level was no less sigmificant. The Ur, 
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Okkalu , Hadinentu-jati (prakritis) Praje, Samuddya, Entu-Hittu, 


160 were some of the popular -assenblies referred 


Jagattu, Jamani 
to in epigraphs. Without their cmsent and co-operation it was 
impossible for the King's agents or the local hereditary officers 
to carry out the village administration. The role of the 
mahajana assembly will be considered in a sectior on the taxation 
system in the agrahara villages as it deserves an independent 


treatment, 


It is significant to note that Laksmesvara inscription 
of Yuvaraja Vikramaditya camtaining an achdrya vravastha 


particularly with regard to tax administration addresses 

itself to the 2gtidase prakritis of the place. ©! hese 
village assemblies enjoyed comsiderable powers regarding the 
levy, collection and exemption of taxes etc. For instance, an 
undated inscription from Penukonda states that one Kunaranayaka 
came to Penukonda , and having constructed a roof for the god 
Mailaradeva, requested the halaru of the place to assigm some 
taxes to the temple which they did with pleasure. °° ne 
usual practice of the kings officers making grants in the 
presence of the village assemblies speaks of their important 
role in the revenue matters. InA.D. 1157 when Hoysala 
Vishnuvardhana, for instance, gave the bhandari Chavund amay ya 
the village of Karigunda in the presence of Dasegaunda of the 


village and the fifty okkalue 16ರ 
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During the Vijayanagara period, the village assemblies 
in South Canara district were kmom as jagat and jamani. An 
inscription from Kanyana of the time of Harihara IT throws 
some l1ght on the revenue powers of these assemblies. The 
record states that kine Harihara IT, on his birthday, made a 


grant of taxes to Vallabha-Devarasa after taking permission of 


the jagat and jenmi of the village. 6% 


The role of the village assemblies in revenue matters ರ 
is further strengthened by the fact that among the witnesses 


of a land or a village grant @min-hittus and pémch ema tha were 


165 


invariably mentioned, Similarly, Les the people to be 


requested to protect the lend grants, the village assemblies 


were never ignored. 16 


Another important aspect of the tax administration 


at the village level was the maintenance of the public 


granaries (ugranas) in each one of the villages. 3°? The 


collection of land revenue in Kind must have necessitated 

the maintenance of such gramaries. I+ was the responsibility 
of the village headman to look after the gramaries while the 
emಿರve, 16 maintained the. account of the stock in the 


granaries. For this purpose the people paid a tax called 


ueranedere. 6 


Be In the Agrahara Villages 


The remarkable spirit of co-operation, especially 
in revenue matters, was nowhere else better eMibited than / 
in the brabmadeya villages, popularly know as agrahdras in 


Kamataka. The agrahdras were the villages assigqmed to the 


prahmanas for their maintenance. 179 


Ld 
exclusively brahmana settlements, although the presence of 


The agrahareas thus were 


other sections of the society there cannot be denied. As has 
been shown by the learned scholar GS. Dikshit," 1 the 


agrsharas f1 ourished in Karnataka at least since the 6th c. A.D. 


A large measure of autonomy which the agraharas y 
en Joy ed within their Jurisdiction makes their study extremely 
interesting and instructive, This autonomy qualifies them to 


be described as the nini-republicss 


Two types of agraharas may be distinguished on the 
basis of tax-administration viz.» (1) sarvvenamaSyadagrahdra 
and (11) niyatakara agrahdre. The sarvvanamasyadagratBre 
red complete exemption from paying taxes to the state 
Treasury whereas the niyatakara agrehara was expected to pay 


a certain stipulated amount of quit-rent to the government. 
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SarvvenamasyadagrahSras were the villages granted 
to the brahmanas which were free from paying taxee to the 
government Treasury. But it does not mean that tre brahmana 
inhabitmts of such villages were completely exemxted from 
payment of taxes. Dikshit has quite convincingly shown that 
wikgh a village was granted what was actually graned was the 
right to receive the royal dues from the village erated.” ? 
Thus it is clear that in the ಪಂ of SarvvanamaSyadaerahSra 
the right of collecting the taxes was transferred from the 
gov ernment servants to the popular assembly known ೩8 the 
mahdjamnas. Balguli,; for instance, was a Sarvvanane¥yedagrahire. 
But from the inscriptions of Balguli we learn thas the brahmama 
inhabitants of the ggrahara were expected to pey 2 number of 


taxes. In AD. 956 the income from a tax named B3bandi wes 


handed over to the Tzodeya.!”S From another record of the 
same village weleam that the mahajanas could levy fresh taxes 
or imposts. Thus for instance the fifty mahajanes and others 
of Balguli, having assembled in a temple decided to collect 
grains and salt at the rate of two bailas out of the quantity 
worth 8 ponnu on each article ad invested 103 gedyemas 
realized from the sale of the comodities for ca ducting 

a feeding-house in the place.” The same recorug also reveals 
that the amount thus collected was to be spent ox works of 


public utility. Thus, it is in this respect tha5 the 


ರವಿ 


+ 


agraharas enjoyed autonomy. In other words there was little 
royal interference in the local affairs of the agrsharas. 


The niyatakara- agraharas on the other hand, were 
expected to pay a stipulated quit-rent to the government 
every year. Thus for instance, revenue from the agrahara 


8.1" pe 


of Kudluru was fixed to be 300 niskas in A.D. 118 

agralaAra of Dindaguru, for example had to pay a revenue of 

100 niskas in the reign period of Vira Ballala;, in A.D. 1209. 
[3 


In AD. 1280, however the tax amount payable by the mahSjanay 


was refixed at 75 niskas on account of a grant of 25 niskas 
from the quit-rent of Dindaguru made by Vira-Narasimhs, the 
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son of Vira-Ballala. Similarly, the agrahdra of Kadaluru 


was topay a tax of 6 niskas every year, J” Excepting this 
difference, the tax-administration of both the types of 


agraharas was quite similar. 


The mahijana assembly played the role of an executive ¥ 
committee in performing a variety of duties. The revenue 


auties of the nahSijama assembly may be enumerated as follows: 


(4) Immediately after receiving the village as 
a agrahara, the land was divided into 
vrittis and these vrittis were distributed 
among the various members as per the agreement. 


(11) 


(111) 


(iv) 


This is evident from the instance of the 
mahajanas of Hata-Muttur in the Santalige 
nadu 178 


The mahajanas settled with the government 
the quit-rent the ggrahdra was required to 
pay to the government annually as it is 
learnt from the agrahiras of Kadir, 
Vira-Ballalapura elol Arundhatipura. 15” 
It was also their responsibility to remit 
the revenue collected from the agrahara to 
the royal treasury. 


The mahajanas fixed the share of each brahmana 
individual member in the total quit-rent the 
agrahdra had to subscribe to the government as 
in the case of the mahajanas of Har iharapur. 15 
The same record also states that any new taxes 
imposed by the palace on this ggrahdra was to 
be paid by the mahajamas as a whole. 


The mahajanas sometimes represented the 
grievances of the tax-payers to the King 
and got them redressed, For instance, when 
in the year A.D. 991] the rate of the toll 
duty on betel-leaves was raised, the betel- 
leaf merchants aided by the nahajmas of 
Balguli represented the matter to the King 
and succeeded in getting the toll duty 
reduced! 
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The mahé jmas enjoyed certain powers and privileges. 
OMe of their powers was to confiscate the land and to allot 
the same to other members if any peasant proprietor failed to 
pay the fixed revenue to the assembly. This is evident from 
the following example. The meahajmas of Hariharapur grented 
to a certain R&nanna a stone Saeai'a stating that "the land 
in our village which Hariyanna and others being unable to 
manage or to pay the original fixed rent and the extra-taxes, 
that land we, having received from Réamanna eight gadyanas as 
kattuge-kanike Rémama will pay to the mah&janas for the land 
pe aa a year in the month of pushya. "15% 


The mahgjanas could also make remision of taxes ¥ 
within their Jurisdiction. For instance, the naha)janas 1 
the agrahara, Muguli remitted the income from the taxes on 


16ರ However , the mahajanas were required 


sales in the village, 
to make remission so as not to cause ay l10ss to the royal 
exchequer 

In some agrahzras, King's officers in charge of 4 
royal dues were also posted. Thus, for instance, Kasra 
ad Kalimayya were the two tax officers in the agrahara of 
Emmele (modem Ambli in Bellary District) in A.D. 1106.18 


Perhaps their jurisdiction confined to the taxes from people 


[4 


ಏರ 


other than the brahmena inhabitants. The ggrahras were 
completely free from bitti or forced labour as is evident 


from a number of inscriptions. 188 


C6. In the Towmse 


The tax administration in towms was slightly 
different from that of either the village or the agrahara. 
Weekly fairs (santhe), commercial and industrial activities, 
guilds and towm assemblies headed by pattoanaswami were some 
of the features which distinguished ಭಿ Flo villages. 
Aihole, Lelrshie vara, Amigere, SWi, Ball igamve, Srevana- 
Belgole, Talakadu , Téridala, Mulagund , Malpe, Mangalore and 
Hampe, to mention only a few, were some of the highly 


flourishing tows of ancient and mediaeval Kamataka, 


The administration of these tows in general was / 


in the hands of an organisatiom of the merchants kmown as 


nakora or nagara headed by the Dattenaciini. The Laksne svara 


inscription of Yuyaradja Vikramaditya referred to earlier 
clearly reveals that nagara was one of the constituent 
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elements of the tow assembly. Tne other twc elements 


were the mahajanas and the 18 prakritis. It is these 
eighteen prakritis which in course of time developed into 
well organised professional guilds and played a important 


role in the tow administration. 


೭56 


While the land-revenue formed the main zoyal income 
from the villages, tolls, market dues, house-tax and profe- 
sesimal taxes (in addition to the land revenue) were important 
sources of state income from the towns. The management of these 
various taxes required am army of officers. Three categories 
of officers mnmaging tax-admninistration of the tcwns may be 
noticed viz.» (1) officers in charge of land revenue (ii) offi- 
cers in charge of tolls and (iii) the tom assemtly and the 


guilds. 


The land revenue of the towns was no less important 
than that of the villages. This was managed by & class of 


hereditary officials as revealed in the epigraphs from 5aai. 190 


191 and Puligere. #? The powers and functions of these 


Mulagunda 
hereditary revenue officers of the town did not ¢jffer much 


from those of the village, 


4 


XE 


The Nakara or the town assembly actually was the 
wiles around which the whole administration of the tow 
centred. It is sienificant to note that in AD. 735 certain 
taxes at Aihole were exempted in the presence of the King, 
the MHahajanas and the nakara. 93 An inscription from 
Telasenga of A.D. 1147 gives a detailed account Jf the role 


of the nakara assembly in the management of the local tax 


adminis tration. The inscription records a gift of income 

from self imposed taxes on shops and sales in the tow made 

by the Five Hundred shismis , the Mahajmas, the nakara of 
Telasamga and others for the maintenance of a feeding gatra 

of the place. The record specifically states that the 

nakara wereassigned with the duty of watching everyday the 
collection of taxes on sales and shops, recovering and 
arranging for the payment in full to the managers of the 

194 Such instances of the nakara headed by Pattanedwm 
playing a key role in thelevy and collection of sales-tax; 


satra 
house=tax, toll duties can be multiplied to any extent. 


In the tax administration of towns the role of Ue 
guilds was even more important than that of the tow 
assemblies. No doubt as one of the cmstituente of the 
tow assembly, the guilds’ functions were remarkable. The 
guilds had to discharge a large number of duties independent 
of the tow assemblies. Some of these had a direct bearing 


on the tax-adminis tration of the tows. 


In each tow two types of guild organisations hed p 
/ 
developed viz. , the merchant guilds and the crazt guilds. 
The craft guilds in Kamataka were Known as Sremi, kottal,; 


nittu ete. » and the merchant guilds as settis, settiguttas 


೭58 
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mummuridandas, biras, biravanigas, ubhayandanadesi etc. 


The LakemédSvara inscription of Yuvar&ja Vikrandditya 
referred to earlier prescribes the rate of taxes to be paid 
to the séni i.e. Sréni (the guilds) in the months of Kértika. 
It also mentions the specilized guilds of braziere (KM chuedra 
séni) and of 0il-mongers (telliga 581) and the pzyments due 


to them, 196 


The Aiyyevole AinUrvar Suemigal the most famous 
guild of ancient Karnataka influenced the tax admnimistration 
by voluntary levies, and by representing to the kmg the 
grievances of the tax-payers. This is evident fram the fact 
that the Chalukya King Tailapa II camfirmed the tC] contri- 
butim on betel-leaves formerly fixed by Kannaradeva of the 
RashtrakUta family at the request of ginlirver and the fifty 
mahSjanas. 19” 


Nagavavi in A.D. 1092 resolved to pay one sixteen™h of the 


Similarly, the nakara and the maha’anas of 


proceeds from the sale of cloth (sari) and areca-ruts for 
worship, offerings and periodical festivals of the god 


Lakshmaa of the place. 195 


The £೦೫ ತಂ ins tances establish beyonc doubt that 
the guild organisation played an important role ir the tax- 
adminis tration of the tows. But one doubt persists; and 
that is whether voluntary levies, or self imposed taxes of 
the guild organization hed the force of law. However, the 
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following considerations prove beyond doubt that the taxes 
imposed by the guilds had the force of law, 


(a) The regulations of such guilds were 
recognised by the government as authori- 
tative. I% is also clear from the sanctity 


attached to the guilds in the code of Manu. P00 


(Lb) The rulers by asking the people to pay taxes 
to the guilds as in case of Lakshnesvara 
charter confirmed the authority of the latter 
to levy taxes. P01 


(ec) Commenting on the role of the guilds R.S. 
Sharma observes that "In consultation with 
the royal agents, the head of a guild could 
imp ose taxes on its members and undertake 
transactions on its behalf. "P02 


(ad) The application of the terms like sunka, 
sunka-parihara for the voluntary levies 
of the guilds camot be explained 
satisfactorily unless they had the force 
of laws 


(e) Unlike the contributions, the levies mede 
by the guilds had al1 the features of taxes 
viz., (1) a certain rate (11) regularity 
amd (111i) permanent nature and (iv) universal 
applicability. 


The foregoing amalysis of the powers, functions and 


features of the craft and merchant guilds reveals that the 
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guilds were like the "states within the states" and as 
cont emplated by Manu their voluntary levies had the force 


of law, 


Tax-adminis tration of the towns honever, was not / 
without central supervision. There were officers of the 
king posted in each tom. The king's representatives in the 


towns were mown by different desiqmations like Rajepurushe ,% 


REjSdhyakshada Heggade? gna Adhikari 5S eto. 

The Kings representatives not only supervised the p 
general administration of the tows but also collected the 
royal share of income from the tows. The R8)apurashas of 
‘the Laksmé6va inscription for instance, had not only been 
asked to protect royal gifts and proclamations, but also 


were authorised to collect taxes from the towns 
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CHAPTER VI 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION 


Section 1: Factors Prompting Exemtions 


That tax exemtions constituted an integral 
aspect of the taxation system in Karmmataka during the 
time under review is evident from numerous references 
to them in epigraphs recording land-grants and village- 
grants, Different expressions were employed in these 
records to denote tax-exemptions, Terms denoting 
exemptions like Sarvvabadhiparihiran, SarvvanamaSyan” 
occuring in the records of the early period ccntinued 
to occur in the records of Vijyayanagara times, Besides, 
expressions like Kulavekadisi, occuring in the 


Vijayanagara records denote tax-exemtions, The 


Kannada expression Kulavakadis actually means 


reduction in taxes, 


As is apparent at the very outset, the state 
in amoient times was deprived of enormous revenue on 
account of such tax~-exempt1ons, Yet this policy of 


tax-exemptions persisted throughout the course of 
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Kamataka history as in other parts of India, This 
can best be explained in the background of certain 
factors, conventions and considerations which, despite 
the desire of the rulers to amass wealth, prompted 
them to give exemptions. According to the leamed 
scholar B.A. Saletore "Four causes prompted them (the 
rulers) to remit taxes: religious considerations, 
political motives, financial needs and social 


demands". * 


To this list may be added factors like 
humanitarian considerations, utility or exchange, 
promotion of art and literature, development of 
institutions and organizations, state honours to 


war heroes and administrative conveniences, etc. 


[1 


(1), Religious Considerations 


Of all the factors that prevailed upon the 
rulers of Karnataka to make grants free of all imposts 
perhaps the most significant one was the religious 
consideration, As it is explicitly stated in the 
records it was the ardent desire to accrue religious 
merit for the rulers and their ancestors that prompted 
them to make grants to temples and brahmanas accompanying 


tax exemptions. The Badam inscription of the time of 
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viiddtye sutyabraye dated’ A.D. 699 records ths ezant 

of income from taxes on the occasion of the installation 
of the deity of Brahma, Vishnu and Hehesvara.* Such 
grants to temples inom as dEvadana were always 
accompanied by tax exemptions. The Badam cave 
inscription of engl #5 states that the village of 

Lal jigedvara was granted to the Vishnu temle (cave 
No.3) for offerings, etc. free of all taxes.” Such 
practice prevailed in Kamataka throughout the period 
under study as records abound with examples of tax- 


free grants to temples in Karnataka. 


Tax=-free grants to the brahmanas were prompted 
by a number of considerations, In the present context 
only religious considerations may be dealt with while 
reserving other aspects for a independent treatment 
under social considerations. The general belief among 
the kings was that by granting tax exemptions to 
brahmanas, the king could claim the sixth share of 
the religious merit accumulated by the brahmanas., 

This is evident from the views of ancient Indian law 
givers and Snriti-writers. Vasistha, for instance, 
states that the king gets 1/6th of the brahmanas' 


spiritual merit acquired by the performance of 
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sacrifices and charitable works.5 Similar idea is 
embodied 1n V.shnd® advice who asks the Kings not to 
realise ay tax from the brahmanas because they pay 
their taxes to him in the form of pious acts, A 
passage in an inscription dated AD. 1524 from the 
Hassan district states thus The king would acquire 
moksha, (1.e., yaramam padam) by exempting people from 
payment of taxes (karachchedat) and would share the 


sin of having been an assasin of a crore of cows, if 


one imposes taxes on the tax-free.! 


(ii) Hunanitarian Considerations 


Ancient Indian law-givers are at one in 
recommending tax-exemptions on humanitarian considerations, 
Manu, for example, ordains, that the blind, the idiot, 
the cripple and the man of the seventy years of age 
should be exempted from payment of all taxes" 
Similarly, ipastanbha declares that among others 
the blind, the dumb, the deaf and the diseased and 
those who were forbidden to acquire property should 


೬ Such instructions are repeated by 


4 


not pay taxes, 
Vaéistha! and Vishnu. ¥# But it is difficult to 
ascertain as to what extent these instructions were 


followed in practice. Although the records of Kamataka 
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are rather silent about this, one should not conclude 
that rulers of Karnataka did not grant tax exemptions 
on humanitarian considerations. The absence of 
explicit references to grants made to the blind, 

the cripple, etc. must be due to the fact that such 
activities were done as a matter of course, And 


this practice was universally followed, 


(111) Social Considerations 


Some privileged sections of the society like 
the brahmanas and barbers (particularly the latter 


‘during the Vijayanagara times) enjoyed state benevolence 
in the form of tax-free endowments, These exemptions 


were certainly based on social considerations, 


By far the most important section of the 
Hindu society which enjoyed the state benevolence 
in the form of tax-exemptions was that of the brahmanas. 
Ancient Indian law-givers and snriti-writers are at one 
in recommending tax-exemptions to brahmanas. Amongst 
the people Secoimended for exemptions from both taxes 
and fines, Kautilya enumerates those who performed 


sacrifices (ritvik), spiritual guides (acharyas), 


+ 
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priests (pusihits) and those learned in the Sfdute- 
sacrifices (Srotriyebho). And further, he States 
that these were to be endowed with brahmadeya lands, 
yielding sufficient produce and exempted from taxes 
and. fines, 9 Elsewhere, he recommends that the 
property of the learned brahmanas should be exempted 
from benevolences (pranaya) and other irregular 
exactions.!5 Perhaps Meh was the staunchest of 

all the advocates of the brahmanic privileges. He 
ordains that even though dying, i.e., though faced 
with the worst of the circumstances, the lung should 
not 1evy"” and goes a step a further and says that 
those people who conferred benefits on the leamed 
brahmanas also should not be taxed, But, Matabharata 
which slightly differs from all these authorities, 
enjoins that those among the brahmanas who were 
holding lucrative appointments in bE government 
service or those who were following money making 
professions like trade, agriculture and cattle=rearing 
were to be charged usual taxes at their full rates. 15 
Inscriptions of Karmmataka abound with examples of 
endowments made to the brahmamas. A few examples may 


be cited here, Kirukuppatur grant of Kadamba 


Krishnavarma IT records the grant of the village 


; ್ಞ p _ 

of Kyrukuppatur to Shi Sarma of Kaundinya dotra.” 
Similarly, Shiggaon inscription of the time at 
Amoghavarsha IT dated AD. 865 records the grant of 


a piece of land to Gokarna Pandita Bhatta free of all 


imposts.*0 


Innumerable examples of grants of villages 


and lands to the brahmana donees and the mahajanas of 


the agrahara free of taxes occuring in the records of 
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Kamataka almost create an impression that the brahmanas 


enjoyed a highly privileged position in the society 
and enjoyed state favours in the form of religious 
endowments, But a critical examination of these 


records and recommendations of the ancient Indian 


law-givers seemgf to suggest that not all the brahmanas 


were entitled to such state benevolences, Modern 


scholars who have seriously examined this issue appear 


to be at one in their views, The learned scholar 
Ghoshal, however, contents himself by quoting the 
recommendations of the law-givers and the Smriti- 
writers”1 and reserves his comments on the je In 
one place he has observed that “This 18 sought to be 
Justified on the principle of quid pro guid, for we 


are told that the virtuous act which the Brahmana 
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performs daily under the King's protection contributes 
to the increase of the king's life, wealth and 


ringdom",? 


Altekar, on the other hand, arrives a5 the 
conclusion "that the exemtion from taxation seems 
to have been enjoyed by the entire Brahmana community 
only on rare occasions, As a general rule all 
Brahmenas had to pay taxes, excepting those w2 
were learned and poor and had received no stats 


patronage", *® 


Another learned scholar Saletore, whd has 
examined the ie ie Vi jayanagara 
records remarks that "The state, in spite of the 
fact that it championed the cause of the Hindu Dhagrmg 
was not partial towards the Brahmanas ... ‘From the 
inscriptions we gather that the Brahmanas and temples 
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were taxed’, The distinguished scholar Jha holds 


the view that "The PES coafine 
the fiscal exemptions to the class of the learned 
brahmanas, should not, however, be taken too fart,” 
The learned scholar further tries to bring about a 


compromise among the contradictory laws in this 
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respect by introducing, the idea of -yeliglous wexit 
ad says ‘the gift of religious merit$ accumulated 
by the brahmanas through the discharge of their 
recognised duties such as performance of sacriZicial 


rites, leaming and preaching the vedas, writing and 


other cultural activities was perhaps supposed to 


take the place of taxes". 


A eritical analysis of the legal provisions 
made by the ancient law-givers on the one hand and the 
views of the modern scholars on the other reveals that 
the brahmana community as a whole did not enjoy the 
privilege of tax exemptions, The lawgivers have 
1aid emphasis on the Srotriyas, i.e.) the learned 
brahmenas, while recommending tax-exemtions. The 
fact that Kautilya enumerates only four sections of 
the brahmanas to be considered for tax-exemtions 
clearly suggests that not all brahmanas were entitled 
to such privileges. Bhishma expressed it in unequivocal 
terms that the religious king should make those who 
were not érotriyas and who did not enkindle the sacred 


fire render taxes and forced 1 abour.*" 
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This view is further supported by the instances 
of the brahmanas being $ಯಲ್ರ) ಯಸ punished for non-payment 
of taxes in Karnataka In the year AD. 1229 the 
brabmenas like others were punished for non-payment 
of taxes within the stipulated period of time and were 
required to pay interest on the land tax remaining in 
arrears.” Similarly in AD. 1432 Devaraj Odeyar 
made a grant of the dues paid by the Srivaishnava brahmanas 
and others of Sirangapura amounting to thirty honnus 
for the spring festival of the god Ramanatha.*” The 
agraharas which were exclusively brahmanic settlements 
were expected to pay a stipulated quit-rent to the 
government. In the year AD. 1194 when Hoysala Vira- 
alata formed an agralAra named Ballala Chaturvedi- 
mangala and bestowed 202 vrittis of land on learned 
brahmanas, it was fixed that the mahajeas of the agrahara 
should pay 1000 gadyanas instead of 400 gedyanas of the 
earlier settlement, 29-೩ This rent was in 
collected from among the brahmnama donees and was paid 
to the government. In AD, 1209 the ggrahgra of 
Dindaguru had to pay a revenue of 100 nuska8 in the 
reign of Vira Ballala. ಸಸಿ And, moreover, as it is 


shown below, the villages granted to the brahmana 


donees in reality did not enjoy tax exemptions, A11 
these instances lend support to the assertion that 
only certain sections of the brahmanas enjoyed tax- 
exemptions and that birth was not certainly ths 
criterion for granting such tax-exemtions to the 


prahmanas. 


Rory whenever,/ laxity was found in observing 
this tradition of bestowing bounty on the brahmanas, 
the phrases like ‘ekaiva bhasuni sarvvesam-eveg bhubhujSm 
na bHOjya na Karagrahya rads SS 


) 
in the records. 9 “© pe verse states that “ths land 


donated to the brahmanas is like a lone sister of all 
the rulers. Therefore, she should not be enjoyed or 
married (karagrahya) by the rulers", There is a pun 
in the use of the term kara in this passage, It really 


means that the land granted to the brahmanas should not 
be taxed, These exemptions were based not on caste 
considerations, but on state benefit idea which is 


elaborated below, 


Moreover, the brahmana community was not the 


only one which enjoyed state favours in the fom of 


tax- exemptions. In the Vijayanagara times particularly 
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during the rule of Achyutaraya and Sadasivaraya the 
barber community distinguished itself by receiving 
unrivalled munificence at the hands of the rulers, 
For example, in 1548 Sadabiva Raya exempted barbers 
of Maidur (Harapanahalli Taluka) from the payment of 
Kdnike, Kaddaya and other taxes.59 Similarly in A.D. 
1545 Rama es being pleased with OR 
barbers Konde3a exempted the barbers from certain 


Y 
ಶ1 Then again at the request of Timmaya Konddja 


taxes, 
king Sadasiva ‘remitted certain taxes to the barber 
Timnayl Kondaja and his family, throughout the four 
boundaries of the xingdom 5 Such instances of grants 


of exemptions to the community of barbers of different 
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areas of Kamataka and Tamil Nadu during the Vijayanagara 


times ca be multiplied to any extent. 


Social sections apart, exemptions fron so01al 
taxes were also based on social considerations, As has 


been shown in the previous chapter, the marriage tax 


was compulsory ti11 the Wjayanagara times, The practice 


of granting exemptions from marriage tax on a large 
scale, however, was begun by Deva Raya Il. An 
inscription of his time for 1nstanoe, states that 


“for the sake of dharmg he remitted the marriage 
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tax on all classes in Bel1apur. 55 It eam very well 
be presumed that their social benevolence was extended 
to all classes of the society throughout the empire 
on the strength of records of the time of Krishnadeva 
Raya. The provinces which received such exemptions 
were Ghanagiri rajya, Kandonavolu, Ghandikota-sthala, 
Siddhavatta, Sidahapura-sime, Chandragiri-rajya, 
Nagamangala-Sime, Mula-=rajya and Rayadurga-r3jya. 
This was continued by his successor, Achyuta Raya. 
One record of his time states that Ramapayya, the 
House-treasurer of Achyuta Raya executed the royal 
order by exempting all eighteen castes of Kandikere- 


s1ne from the marriage tax, 5” 


(iv) Idea of Utility or Exchange 


Tax exemptions granted to the brahmanas in 
general were based on $9 many considerations, The 
community of the brahmanas did not merely denote a 
caste but a multifaceted institutions. At one and 
the same time, the brahmanas were priests, scholars, 
teachers, preachers, administrators, and thus they 
fulfilled a number of social needs, which otherwise 


would devolve on the states, The brahmaas, therefore, 
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naturally deserved tax-exemtions for their various 
services which in reality were the fundamental 
responsibilities of the State, For example, imparting 
education to the masses was one of the governmental 
responsibilities, The states in aecient times 
fulfilled this social need through learned brahmanas 
by granting them tax-free endowments. Agraharas and 
Mathas which were educational centres in ancient and 
nears times received tax-free grants from kings. 
Such tax-free endowments were not made in vain, There 
was no actual loss of revenue to the state involved in 
such grants. It is clear that such a practice of 
granting tax-free endowments was based on an idea 

of exchange or utility. This may also be described 


as a state benefit theoxy of tax exemptions, 


(v) Administrative Convenience 


The practice of making tax-free land-grants 
in lieu of salaries to the officers was based on 
administrative considerations. Details of such 
practices are discussed below in a section on service 


tenures. 
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(vi) Economic Factors 


> Economic factors like famines, floods, 
ಟಂ and ep1don10% warranted such grants cf tax- 
exemtlons. Kautilya recommends a remission cf lad 
tax in case of the failure of crops, due to famines, 


pestilencesd”~8 


and wars, An undated inscription 
from the Bellary district of the time of Kirtivarma 
Satyisraya of Chalukyas of Badami records that on 
account of inadequate rainfall or draught situation 


taxes were remitted in the area. ಶೆ 


Some times disturbances caused by wars and 


invasions 6~& 


also prompted tax exemptions, The 
distinguished scholar S.K.Aiyangar thinks tha’ tax 
exemptions made by Krishnadéva Raya were in view of 
the situation prevailing in the emire follow-ng hs 
wars and the invasions from the north by kings of 
Orissa and Bahmani Sultans, He observes thus: ‘The 
prevalence of the confusion and the breaking up of 
the rural life would have resulted in the fal: of 
revenue which would have been quite detrimental to 


the welfare of the state and the maintenance of its 


position as such, The pursuit of an enlightened 


policy is in evidence not merely in the kindof 
reparation work but abolition of the ordinarily 
prevalent imposts and duties that for one reason 

or another had become unpopular in process of time, 
Returming victorious from his northern invasion King 
Krishnadeva Raya is said to have made a very large 
remissions of taxes amounting to 100,00 pieces of 
g01d almost, Simultaneously and in the following 
years there are a number of references to his naving 


abolished taxes and imposts of various kinds ರರ 


Sometimes taxes were exempted on certain 
happy occasions like the coronation, birth of a child, 
etc. For instance, an epigraph of the Rashtraruta 
King Indra III and the Cambay plates of Govinda IV 
record the grant of 1800 villages free of all imposts 


on the occasion of their coronation. #0 


An epigraph 
from K a of the time of Harihara II states that 
the king made a grant of taxes on the occasion of 


his birthday. *0°# 


Similarly, in AD. 1315 Vira Ballala III 


released the taxes on all commodities in Chikka Kuali 
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and Hansavadi in commemoration of the retum of his 


son Vira Ballala fron Delhi.“ 


Besides, the idea of the state honouring 
the war-heroes, men of letters, artists and 
philohthropists was yet another important factor 
that prompted rulers to grant exemptions and tax-free 
endowments, The detalls are discussed below in a 


separate section on secular land-grants or tenures, 


Section 2: Iypes of Tax-Exemtion 


In course of Kamataka history different types 
of tax-exemptions were in vogue at one time or the 


other, Exemptions thus may be classified as 


(1) Religious and Secular; 
(2) Permanent and Temporary; / and 


(3) Complete and Partial. / 


(1) Religious and Secular 


In Karnataka both religious and secular types 


of exemptions were in vogue, Religious exempsions were 
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aimed at securing religious merit for the rulers, 
their ancestors as well as their progeny and also the 


people of the kingdom at large. *} 


In Karnataka religious 
grants were generally made to temples with no partiality 
to gods installed there, The Badan inscription of 
Vinayaditya records the grant of income from taxes to 

the God Brahu6y Vishnu and Mahésvara** The Addr 
inscription of the time of Kirtivarma dated AD. 750 
records the grant of land to a Jaina temle free of 


imposts.*? 


Whenever a temple was constructed, it was 
customary for the kings, queens and high off1cials to 
grant tax-free lands or assim a village for offerings, 
repairs, perpetual lamp and for the maintenance of the 
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priests of the temple. Land~grats to temples were 


known as Devadsna*® or Dévabhdea* and those granted 


to Brahmanas' Brahmadiye. +” 


While tax-exemptions to religlous endowments 
dominated the whole taxation system in Karnataka, tax 
exemptions made for secular purposes were not unknown, 


Usually war-heroes were honoured by land-grants free_ 
° 


of taxes. i 
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Land grants made to individuals for their 
heroic deeds in battles, rescuing cattle and women, 
boundary disputes, etc, were designated as 
balgalou, ie, a sword-washing grat, nettaru- 
koduze or rakta-kodage. # People who excavated 
Las for the use of the public also received land- 
grants. Such grants were knowm as Keregodage, “98 
Kattukodage?” In recognition of the eto 
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service some officers were rewarded with land grants, 
Such service tenures were known as umbali, 51 amavandeoni, 
An inscription of AD. 1081 from 3121153 mentions a 
variety of special tenures like bhattg eyi, hati eyi, 

er ೩ರ ey, ambicaceyi, telaraceyi. These were all 
ES granted to teachers, pupils, officers, 
boatmen and the village servants respectively, 
Akkarica vette was a ಸಯನ grated {free of taxes 
to the village teachers. Sometimes it is mentioned 


as akshara khendifia. 5೨ All these special tenures 


carried with them tax-exemptions in perpetuity, 


(2) Zermanent and Temporary 


Whether a tax-exemption to be enjoyed by a 


donee was of permanent or temporary nature was 


“indicated by such expressions like sarvvabhyantara, 


sarvanamaSya achandraria tarambaran, tribHosgabhyantara 
3 


siddhiyip ekabhoga, ete. As it is obvious, the first 


three expressions certainly indicated permanent 


exemptions. 


Several records of Kamataka refer to the 


land-grants with the right of tribhdga. 


DO. Sircar, 
however, considers tribhdga same as tribhaga and 
interprets the former as one third of the land 
granted, 7 According to M. V.Krishna Rao tr1bhoga 
means a Joint tenure enjoyed by three distinct 
parties, viz, private person, god of the village 


and Brahmanas". 5ರ 


Though it is very difficult to refute the 
views of the learned scholars in the present state of 
our knowledge, aother possibility of interpreting 1t 
may be suggested, As is clear from the very tern, 
tribHoga stands for the grant to be enjoyed for three 
generations. Naturally Skabhoga should mean enjoyment 
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for one generation only. These expressions particularly 


relate more to land grants proper than tax-exemtions., 


ವಿತಿತ 


Therefore, a detailed discussion of the meaning of 


these expressions appear to be out of context, 


_ Ancient Indian law-givers and Niti-writers 
speak in favour of state encouragement to agriculture, 
industry, reclamation of forest land, construction of 
irrigational works, etc. Both Kautilya and Sure 
recommend that if enterprising persons bring fresh 
land under cultivation or seek to make 1t& more fertile 
and productive by irrigating 1t by waters from tanks 
built by themselves, the state should charge only a 
nominal tax in the beginning and gradually raise it 
to the normal rate during a period of four or five 
years. 59 That this principle was closely followed 
in Kamataka is amply proved by the examples of graded 
assessment which have been noted earlier, However, 
one or two examples may be cited here, Hoysala King 
Vira Ballala made grants to the people who had out 
dow the forests for the establishment of Ballalapura 
and to those who built the tanks free of taxes for 


twelve years. 90 


Krishnadsva Raya gave exemptions to 
the holders of lands irrigated by the waters of the 
lake he excavated and exempted them from payment of 


taxes for nine years as a result of which the lands 
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which were improved yielded a revenue of about 


20000 pardaos. 51 


Exemptions granted on account of draughts, 
famines, war, etc, noted above were evidently of 


temporary nature. 


(3) Full or Partial Exemtions 


Certain endowments carried with them full 
exemptions and others only partial exemptions. Full 
exemptions were generally indicated by such expressions 
as SarvvenanaSyanisi, without indicating the taxes. On 
the other hand, in the case of partial exemptions 
actual taxes remitted were usually indicated in the 
records, An inscription of the time of Jagadéekamale 
II dated A.D, 114 registers a grant of land and house 


free 07 (Gre and Sulkg- thereby meaning that the donees 
61-a 


were required to pay taxes othe¥ than kara and sUlka. 
Sometimes it was clearly indicated that except some 
taxes all others were exempted, A record, for example, 
states that when a piece of land was granted to 
Balasharmabhatta, 1t was 1a1d dow that except Biddhaya 
all other taxes were exempted, 5* ನಂ ಿಗಅತ ೦೫1] 


nominal levies were demanded as it is evident from 
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a large number of brahmadeya villages granted to the 
Maha janas of agrahiras who were expected to pay only 


the quit-rent, 5ರ 


In the case of private individuals 
only partial exemptions in the form of nominal charges 
were made, An inscription states that a piece of land 
measuring six mattars was granted to the mason Kalloja, 
and it was specified in the record that he was to 
enjoy the land by paying one hana, for every nattar, 
Partial remission of taxes was made to the officials 
in lieu of their salaries, An inscription of A D.1501 
grants a village to one Bayiranna, the village headman, 
with the remission of twenty and half gadyanas of the 


tax payable on the land belonging to the village, 5? 


Except such specific indications, other grants 
might well be assumed to carry with them full and 


complete exemptions. 


Section 3: Imlications of Villape-Gronts ps 


A large number of inscriptions in Karnataka 
register grants of land tracts and whole villages for 


various purpoSes as described above. In both cases the 
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grantees enjoyed exemtion from all taxes as indicated 
by the terms such as sarvabadha-pariharam and 
SazvanamaSyam. However, a striking difference between 
the tax-exemptions in respect of tracts of land and 
whole villages has to be noted here, Thus for example, 
the distinguished scholar, K.A.Nilakanta Sastri ಭೇ 
observes that ".,, the formula of the grants usually 
states that the village is given complete with its 
grain and gold income, its treasure and deposits, it 
is not to be pointed at (for any purpose) by the/ 
£ಸ೧ರಥಯಿತ of the royal officials 4S Thus for 
instance, a epigraph from Halsi 4ated A.D. 1169 
records the gift of the village of Sindavalli and 
states that it was to enjoy the income accruing from 
kara and upakarag within the boundaries of the village 
but was exempted {rom dues to the king like presents 
(ziia-r5iti-sutandtya-darsane-vyayavarjitam) and other 
taxes. 55-8 yb the striking implication of a village- 
grant is very well brought out by GS, Dikshit who says 
that “When entire villages were donated to the mahgjanas, 
what was actually given was the right to receive the 
royal dues excepting the quit-rent., ಸ RS. Sharma 
is also of the same opinion, He says that "Two 


simificant features of such grants (village grants) 
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were the transfer of all sources of revenue and the 
surrender of the police and administrative functions",5 
This assumption may very well be substantiated by 

’ eomcrete examples. The usual formula in use in the 
case of village-grants was sad8ya-niya, 5? gakarukara, 70 
sSdrenga-Sonaritarah.”™ In all these Sg stands for 
'glong=with' which really means along with the right 
to collect all these taxes, But in the case of land- 
grants the phrase SarvvanamaSyam is generally used, 

The problem involved in such grants is that there was 
no real exemption from taxes. There was only transfer 
of power to collect the taxes, Thus the learned 
scholar GS, Dikshit observes rightly that "when 2 
village was granted as a ggrahara, its peasant 
proprietors, instead of paying revenue to the 
government, paid it to the mahagjanas, who retained 
most of it, and paid the vofihdex as quit-rent to the 


72 ‘pus it is evident that individual 


government", 
land~-holders of such villages grated d1d not enjoy 
the exemption from taxation. Government was also not 
put to loss of revenue, It received quit-rent from 
such villages and administrative burden was reduced to 
that extent, But with such village-grants, the feudal 
tendency in the administrative and financial aspects 


grew considerably. 
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Section 4: Administrative Asvects 


A critical survey of the records in Kamataka 
reveals that every important person in the Kingdom 
beginning from the King at the top to the village 
headman at the bottom made grants of land to 
individuals and institutions, The problem is as 
to whether all these officers including queens, 
princes, ministers were empowered to make grants 
free of taxes causing loss of revenue to the State, 

In all probability it appears that these officers were 
not empowered to cause any loss of revenue to the state, 
On the other hand, it appears that all that these 
officers granted was from out of their personal income, 
As has been shown earlier the officers were remnerated 
through tax-free land-grats village-grants and sometimes 
fields, It& was out of these endowments that they made 
such grants, This assumtion is supported by the fact 
that even the queen and governors took the prior 
permission of the kings while making gifts of land, 

For instance, Bankeya, the governor of Banavasi had 

to take the permission of Rashtrakuta King Amoghavarsha 

I while he was to make a tax-free land-grant. © 


Similarly, in the Hugur plates of Yadava King Singhana 


AY 
it is stated that queen Padmala-devi obtaned a piece 


of land from Singhana Tor building a temple and for 
establishing the bLrahmapuri in Huchingnur. This goes 
to testify the fact that the prior permission of the 
overlord was essential for making any gift of land 
free of taxes by the subordinate officer. im 
inscription throws some light on how sometimes the 
loss caused by tax-free land-grants was compensated 
by another grant, Dandapur inscription of the time 
of Rashtrakuta King Prabhutavarsha dated AD. 918 
states that when the king made a grant of twelve 
mattamof land for the tank, the resident members of 
the ಪಂ (Keri) gave to the tank seventeen mettarof 
land at the foot of the hillock saying that it should 
be exempted from taxes and the two mattam of land 


granted by Kesabbe should meet this ೬ನ 


Thus it 18 evident that a large number of Ttax- 
exemptions made by private individuals, guatds, mahzjana3, 
and officers were often made at their owm cost, not 


causing any loss of revenue to the state, 
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Section 5: Effects of Exemptions 
On The State Bconomy 


In the light of the foregoing analysis of tax- 
exemptions, now an attempt be made to assess its 
effect on the total economic structure of the state, 
At the very outset it appears that the state was put 
to considerable loss of revenue on account of 
exemptions. Thus, for instance, D.N.Jha thinks that 
"The state in ancient India suffered a considerable 
loss in the total revenue receipts on account of 
certain classes of people being exempted from payment 


of taxes", 


But the foregoing account on exemption 
clearly proves that exemtion was not an end in itself 
but a definite means for achieving a bigger aim, 
Exemption in reality was rather a mode of spending 
money from the royal treasury on works of public utility 
than closing its doors for the inflow of revenue to the 
royal exchequer, Tax-exemption to the brahmanas meant 
an indirect way of spending money on education, leaming, 
literature, administration, spiritual activities; tax 
exemtion to temples, involved encouragement to art 

and architecture, Soclal institutions, and rel1g1ous 


activities which otherwise would have devolved on the 


government demanding enormous expenditure, 
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Tax exemption granted in the case of village= 
grants to the donees were rather superficial, It 
only meant relinquishing the authority of collecting 
the royal revenue in favour of the donees, The 
donees along with the right to collect the revenue 
and other taxes from such villages also carried with 
such grants the general responsibility of looking 
after the all-sided development of the village 
independent of the government, So to that extent 


the burden on royal treasury was reduced, 


MintLady zo emu 2s and special tenures 
for various considerations like utility, exchange, 
and rewards would otherwise have meant a considerable 


drain on the royal treasury. 


Perhaps, the real loss of revenue was on 
‘account of exemptions on consideration of dJaughts, 
famines and other special considerations. But such 
exemptions were made once in a while and they were of 
a temporary nature, RENE, the loss caused by such 
exemptions was inevitable. Thus, it 1s evident that 
exemptions served the state more a8 a method of 


Spending on public works, Hence they cannot be 
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considered as a factor causing loss of revenue to the 


royal exchequer, 


Earlier it has been show that only the King 
was entitled to make grants of land free of taxes, 
Others could do so only at their own cost, In other 
words they made land-grants out of their personal 
tax-free land~-holdings. If any such tax-free land- 
grant caused loss of revenue to the State, the donor 
was required to compensate the loss, The Hale- 
Nidunegilu inscription dated AD. 1172, for instance, 
records that uahsnandelSsvara ISvaradeva granted 
income from SS which were acoruing to 


bay 7 ೪8 


Dandapur inseription'” of the Rashreliita 
King Prabhutavarsha dated AD. 918 records two land 
grants simultaneously. One of them states that the 
whole keri (i.e,, the resident members of the street) 
gave away to the tank seventeen mgttars of land at the 
foot of the hillocks free from taxes, The second 
grant which consisted of two mattars of wet-land given 
by Kesabbe, was meant to meet this loss caused by the 


tax-exemtion in the first grant mentioned above. 


1. 


11. 


12, 


13. 
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CHAPTER VII 


EPILOGUE 


Section 1: Evolution of Taxation 
in Karnataka 


The success of govemments and the glory of 
kings, prosperity of kingdoms and the happiness of 
people depended to a large extent on the taxetion 
System in ancient times as at present. An estimate of 
the Taxation System in Karnataka, therefore, is expected 
to reflect upon the functioning of govemments and the 


life style of the people, 


Originated in the form of voluntary contributions 
along with the institution of Kingship, the taxation 
system had already evolved into a compulsory obligation 
by the time historical period dawned in Kamz:taka But 
during the early centuries of the Christian era the 
govemnent naohinexy engaged in the assessment and 
Goiisdkian of taxes was rather simple. It arpears as 
though that income from taxes proper did not constitute 
the major source of state income.” The epigraphs 41d 


not bother to enumerate the taxes while makirg grants 
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of villages. Stray references to land taxes no 

doubt ocour* in epigraphs but details regarding the 
official staff in charge of any of these taxes are 
few and far between, Probably the provincial 
govemors managed the 1and revenue, There were no 
separate departments of Records, Accounts and Treasury 


during this early phase of Kamataka history. 


The early Chalukya-Ganga period however 
witnessed a transition in the Taxation System of 
Kamataka. The empire was divided into a number of 
graded administrative circles for the purpose of 


revenue administration. References to Sulka indicating 


the progress of commercial activities begin to occur 
though with rare frequency. Specific branches of 
taxation like bhutavatapratyaya and Yaddaravula 
figure for the first time in the records of er 
Chalukyas of Badami. An independent department in 
charge of all types of taxes, accounts, records and 


treasuzy started to function during this period, 


The Rashtrakuta period, however, witnessed 
the next stage in the development of taxation system 


in Karnataka. Records of this period give details of 
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taxes and the official staff including ministers in 
charge of revenue and other matters. This only 
indicates that the goverment by this time had already 
realised the importance of taxes as an indispensable 


source of state incone. 


But, however, during the later Chalukya and 
Hoysala, epoch of the Karnataka history, taxation had 
evolved into a well defined and well-organised system. 
The elaborate and careful arrangements made by the 
government to administer taxes at various levels very 
well reveal the recognition of taxation as a valuable 
source of state income, There was a well defined 
relrercns of officials starting from the ministers at 
the top to the village headman and the accountant at 
the bottom, There were more than one ministers in the 
Centre supervising various departments like the 
Departments of Revenue, Commercial Taxes etc, The 
Revenue Department was further divided into independent 
sectioms like the Department of Records, Accounts and 
the Treasury each under an independent officer and 
sometimes a minister. Commercial taxes in their turn 
were administered by two independent departments, one 


in charge of yaddaravula and another achchupannaya. 
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Whereas land revenue was administered through provincial 
govemors (64 intermediaries between the king and the 
village headman, the commercial taxes were administered 
directly by the officials appointed by the king 
specifically for that purpose, There were supervisors 
over and above these officers who were known a8 
nelalkeya prabhus, Sometimes one wonders if the income 
from all the taxes put together was sufficient enough 
to pay the salaries of the officials engaged in the 
administration. But it undoubtedly implies that the 
taxation system had developed into a complicated 
structure and that government was very keen on securing 


the last pana of tax for the state Treasury. 


The complexities of this administrative 
machinery were efficiently managed by a well defined 
system of jurisdiction —— territorial as well as tax- 
wise which may be described as horizontal jurisdiction 
ad verticle jurisdiction respectively. The administrative 
divisions — big and small were created for the 
convenience of land revenue administration with well 
defined administrative jurisdiction over each one of 
them. Sometimes the vertiale) jurisdictions were super- 


imposed on the horizontal jurisdictions in such a way 
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as to bring about organic relations between the two. 
These were undoubtedly some of the highly advanced 
features of the taxation system in ancient times, 
Perhaps even the most modern taxation systems cannot 
boast of any improvement over the ancient and 


mediaeval systems, particularly in this respect. 


Section 2: Principles in Practice 


The problem as to what extent the principles 
of taxation were followed jin actual practice may be 
examined here while evaluating the whole system, The 
principles of taxation were undoubtedly evolved to 
restrain the rulers from oppressing the people. But 
at the same time the interests of the rulers were not 
neglected, The idea that the enhanced productive 
capacity yielded more revenue to the state was framed 
to safeguard the interests of the rulers as well as 
the tax-payers. In other words, the principles of 
taxation were framed neither solely in the interests of 
the people nor those of the rulers but really they were 
aimed at enhancing the prosperity of the kingdom of 
which both the king and the people constituted the 


integral and organic elements. As such there is no 
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reason as to why the rulers should not have respected 


the time honoured precepts of ancient sages and thinkers, 


But some western minded Oriantalists have 
often criticised the taxation system in India on the 
ground that the idealism of the principles was far 
removed from what was in practice. J.5, Mill for 
example says ‘that the first of these rules (1.e,, 
the rule regarding the sixth, eighth or twelfth share 
of the land produce) offends the canon of certainty 
to a high-degree. The amount varies as one to one-half 
and variation is made to depend upon circumstances the 
uncertainty of which opens boundless field to all the 
wretched arts of chicanery and fraud on the part of the 
people and all the evils of oppression on the part of 


the collectors ಎ 


Mill's criticism is not merely with regard to 
the difference between the theory and practice but it 
aotually questions the rationality of the theory itself. 
In reply to this criticism, therefore, Buch has proposed 
quite a convincing argument. The leamed scholar argues 
thus: ",,. what Mill thinks to be adefect of the system 


was in fact, its great recommendation, Ina industry 
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like agriculture, in which there is so much uncertainty 
as regards the out tum owing to differences of soils, 
aifference in methods of cultivation, and above all 

to the precarious character of the monsoons, it was 
clearly absurd to apply one law and one standard to 

all ಸ without discrimination. Elasticity in fact 


is one of the strongest points of ancient finance," 


The idea of elasticity however should not be 
mistaken for the provision to interpret the law to 
ones own advantage. Elasticity of the theory of 
taxation was to be applied under peculiar circumstances 
in the interest of the whole comunity and not in the 
interest of any individual. Further, it would be 
wrong to assume that the rulers interpreted such | 
provisions to their owm advantage and exploited the 
people. Because, these principles were least of all 
the powerful forces which restrained the rulers from 
being oppressive, The ideas of Dharma and MNaryada 
laid express limitations to the wild powers which 
otherwise would have been freely exercised by the rulers, 
The imprecatory verses of the records registering grants 
of villages often restrain the kings from deviating 


from what was agreed upon at the time of making such 


grants. Panjim plates of Jayake8i I for instance, 
8tate that "gf any king, owing to excessive greed, 
gives trouble to this village by raising the accepted 
fixed revenue, he, the false one will become fit for 


hell." 


The concept of dharma particularly with 
regard to taxation cannot be better explained than 
Vijfand8vara who says that "a king who increases his 
treasury by unjust means ruins himself along with his 
kinenen within no tine." Similarly, Xrishnad8va Raya 
advised kings thus: "A crowed king should always rule 
‘with an eye towards ghaxma. "” 

\ 

As has been pointed out by G.M. Moxeas “an 

unrestrained king who sought only his selfish ends 


was censured by the tribunal of the publ1c opinion. "® 


The emphasis on the counsel from ministers 
and elders was also sought to check the tendency of 
the Kings to rule despotically. Halsi inscription 
of Kadamba King Harivarman, for instance, states that 


the king made a grant of a village to the Kuruchakas 
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on the advice of his father's prother.® Similarly, the 
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/ 
records of Kadamba king Sivachitta state that he made 
a 
the grants mentioned therein to Nirasimha temple "at 
the direction of his mother and wth the consent of his 


Prime Ministers and Councillors. "10 


On the basis of the foregoing discussion it 
may be concluded that the principles of taxation had 
all the force of law and the kings were obliged to 
follow them in practice. Apart from these theoritical 
considerations, a survey of epigraphical records, which 
has preceeded this account undoubtedly brings forth 
the fact that the rulers of Kamataka followed the 
principles of taxation, The principle of convenience, 
for example, was followed by allowing people to pay 
taxes in a number of instalments and also either in 
cash or in kind according to their convenience, The 
practice of graded assessment was in accordance with 
the ordinance of the ancient law-givers. The canon 
of certainty was present in the nature of the definite 
rate of levy of various taxes, But, however, Sone 
scholars have expressed doubt with regard to the 
reasonableness and the simplicity of taxation system 
in ancient India. Therefore these aspects may be 


independently discussed, 
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Section 3: Burden of Taxation 


Some scholars carry the impression that the 
principles of taxation envisaged by the ancient Hindu 
law givers particularly in respect of rate of land 
revenue assessment were not strictly followed by the 
rulers of India, and have concluded that there was a 
tendency to exploit and oppress the people and that 
the taxes were very heavy. Bumell, for instance, 
thinks that in South India, the King's dues seem 
however to have been often a half. ™1 Referring to 
the nature of the taxation system during the early 
period in the history of South India, Sir Thomas Munro 
in one of Lis letters remarks: “However light Indian 
revenue may be in the books of their sages, only sixth 
or a fifth, in practice it has always been heavy .... 
No person who knows anything of Indian revenue can 
believe that the ryot, if his fixed assessment were 
only a fifth or a fourth of the gross produce would 
not every year, whether good or bad, pay 1t without 
aif ficulty, and not only do this, and prosper under 
it beyond what he has ever done at any {former period .,, 
I never could discover the least foundation for the 


assumption that the Hindu assessment had been raised 
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hy the Mahamedan conquest or for believing that the 
assessment which we find did not exist before that 
period. "1? 


In reply to these oxitioian the leammed 
scholar Mahalingam observes that ",,, the taxation 
systen was at times found in actual practice to have 
been oppressive during certain periods of the Chola 
and Vijayanagara ule due largely to the different 
methods adopted by the tax collecting agencies which 
in many cases inevitably resulted in the interference 


of the government to set matters right. 


Whereas it cannot be denied that taxation to 
some extent and at times was burdensome in the 
Vijayanagara times, during the period of the eazly 
dynasties of Kamataka in general, the taxation Seems 
to have been moderate and to have conformed to the 


principle of proportionate exaction of the land revenue, 


The proper evaluation of the burden of taxation 


can be made on the following criteria: 


1. Rate of land revenue assessment 
in practice. 


೭0 


2, Number of taxes an individual 
was expected to pay. 


3. Oppressive tendency of the tax- 
collecting officers, 


4, Feudalisation of tax-admninistration. 


5, Peoples’! reactions to the 
policy of taxation, 


In a section on Land Revenue Assessment, 1t 
has been clearly shown that during the time of the 
early dynasties of Karmataka the land revenue was 
normally the 6th share of the annual produce, This 
conclusion is based not only on the general expressions 
like shadbhaga occurring in epigraphical and literary 
sources, but also on the actual calculations, But this 
generalization cannot be applied to the Vijayanagara 
period, For various reasons that have been analysed 
below the zee of land revenue assessment seems to 


have had been very high during the Vijayamagara times, 


As has been show by Appadorai, the formidable 
list of taxes in the epigraphical sources has led 
scholars to conclude that the burden of taxes on the 
people was very heavy and that they were expected to 


pay a large number of taxes, But a careful and critical 


examination of the records reveals that the burden of 
all the taxes did not fall on one and the same 
individual but was properly distributed among the 
various sections of the society, For example 
Kottagere inscription of AD. 1157 gives a list of 
taxes like intemal levies, extemal levies, garden 
tax, taxes on ುಬಿ861d, oxen, animals, servants, 
carts, shops, washermen, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
goldsmiths, potters, barbers, 0il-mill, weavers, silk- 
weavers, manure (tippe), 011 brought from outside, 
ghee, salt, and taxes on untouchables (hole). If 
these taxes are carefully classified as professional 
taxes, and taxes on articles of trade, it would not be 


difficult to make out that no two taxes were imposed 
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on one and the same individual, Nilakantha Sastri thus 


concludes that "most of the minor levies were not 
general taxes paid by all but were only sectional 
dues; if this ‘fact is not firmally grasped; the large 
number of the taxes named may give rise to a false 
impression regarding the general burden of imposts., 


Moreover, the nomenclatures of taxes varied from place 
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to place and from time to time, Hence all the confusion. 


The "formidable list of taxes thus not only does not 


reflect upon the multiplicity of taxes, but really 


throws light on the brighter and more progressive 
feature of the taxation system. It reveals that the 
burden of taxation was propexly Mstributed among all 


sections of the society. 


Another factor that might have tended taxation 
to be oppressive and grinding was the role of the tax 
collecting officers, Examles of officers harassing 
the people are not lacking to Show that people often 
suffered at the hands of such officers. When Lokanahadei, 
the queen of Vikramaditya II assigned the district of 
Nareyangal-80 to the temple of LokeSvara constructed 
by her at Pattadkal, she fixed a payment of two kula 
of millet on each mattgra of land and at the same 
time gave a warning that its collection could not be 
enforced by proclamation or distraint by royal officers. 
Perhaps there was no need of this specific statement 
unless there was a tendency of enforcing them on the 
part of the officers. Similarly, the spy's report 
as 1% occurs in Ya8astilaka Champu contains three 
charges against the king's minister, The minister was 
alleged to be responsible for three things namely (i) 
demanding unpaid labour at the time of sowing, (ii) 


collection of dues while the ears of corn were still 


unripe, and (iii) the unbridled movement of troops at 


the harvesting season. !” 


The Ron insoription of the time of Rashtrakuta 
Krishna IIT, dated AD. 94215 records an interesting 
historical fact that certain Butayya, an officer,laid 
534) to Rona for collecting certain incomes such as 
bhattaya and perohi(?) and for establishing the right 
of using the village threshing floor (kana). The 
record further states that at the ದ of the 
mahzjanas of the place he was opposed by one Pampayya 
of Y8ji-kula who in the tumultuous) lost his life, 
When in AD, 1104, the mahgjanas of the agrahara of 
Gandaradityana-holal carried a complaint to the emperor 
against one Boppayya, the manneya of the place, that 
he had abused his position by attacking the village, 
plundering its inhabitants and robbing then of all 
their possessions and even killing its brahmanas; the 
emperor sent for him; chastised him in public and 
deprived him and his descendants of the manneya or 


feudal dues from Holalu. ®# 


Besides such concrete examles, frequent 


warnings made by the yiti writers against the unscrupulous 
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officers also indicate such tendencies amongst the 
officers. Winasd112el8- for instance, asks the 
kings to protect the interests of the people of Ke 
respective kingdoms against thieves, oppressive 
ministers and tax-collectors., Krishnadévaraya, 
himself a very successful ruler, asked the kings not 


to entrust the affairs of the kingdom to mean persons. 


From the foregoing account it becomes clear 
‘that though the rxvulers in general were benevolent and 
framed a liberal policy of taxation, occasionally the 


people were harassed by some unscrupulous officers. 


Quite klike the tendency of the officers in 
respect of tax collection, was the factor of the 
feudalization of the taxation system. In the villages 
granted to the temples and the brehmanas, the right of 
collecting the local taxes was transferred to the 
donees, In spite of the presence of royal 
representatives in such villages, the donees had the 
free hand in the levy and collection of taxes. But 
such a Tendency in Kamataka at least during the pre- 
Vi jayanagara t1mes, was very rare as there are no 


examples of people's reaction to such an oppressive 


rule, But in the Vijayanagara times which witnessed 
the hey-day of tefydalisn, the practice of ಧ ming 

out became very popular, Under this system the holder 
of guttige had a free hand in imposing any amount of 
taxes he liked. Naturally, there was an unrestrained 
squeezing of money from the peasants which ultimately 
led to the depopulation of the country, Instances of 
depopulation of the country are more numerous during 


the Vijayanagara times than eazxlier. 


There is an instance of a charter of good 
faith or guarantee by the l10cal officers to villagers 


who were ruined by heavy taxation and who often had 


to take recourse to migration from the village in order 


to escape the intolerable tax burden, In this instance, 


in AD. 1527, Ramanna Nayaka, an agent of Chinnappa 
Nayaka, the governor, had to state that he had not 
broken and would not break any of the pledges given 
by him at the time of bringing back the villagers of 
Dumni, who had left the village, on account of heavy 
dues exacted from them, Ramanna Nayaka who was the 
piruvatyasira of the village gwore that he would not 


molest the villagers by heavy exactions. 


NY) 
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During the Vijayanagara times the burden 
of taxation was rather heavy as 11 often exceeded 
half of the agricultural produce, I% 1s ew.Gent from 
an epigraph which states that in the year AD. 1370 
when Vrappa formed a new village called Seirisamdre 
one half of its revenue was assigned to king and the 
fifty honnu were reserved for god (of the village) 


and the balance was remitted as uttar. 


Nuniz, while 
describing the court and the nobles says "The lands, 
they say, yield a hundred and twenty Lakhs of which 

they must pay sixty to the King and the rest they retain 
for the pay of the soldiers and the expenses of the 
elephants which they are obliged to maintain, "3 The 
Statement of Nuniz confirms the belief that the taxation 
during the Vijayanagara times was, however, heavy, 1% 
has been show above that the exaction of bitti and 
other forced levies and services was more CAEL] 
implemented during the Vijayanagara times than earylier., 
It required the appointment of special officers meant 
for this purpose, These examles indicate that the 
taxation was rather heavy and oppressive during the 


Vijayanagara times, 


Ny 


This was rather the result of the feudalization 
of the system in which the feudal lords and officers 


were far removed from the direct control of Kings. 


But the rulers were not completely unaware 
of such tendencies in their empires, They made 
endless efforts to rehabilitate the peasants and 
artisans who had deserted their villages because of 
the heavy burden of taxation; received peoples! 
representations; patiently listened to their 
grievancies and redressed them to the utmost 


satisfaction of the people. 


unis king SoméSvara, for instance, 
listened to the problems of the fifty mahajanas of 
Baleuli, 1000 tein isas and five hundred (of Ayyavole) 
and confirmed the toll contribution on betel-leaves 
formerly fixed by the Rashtrakuta kine Kannarad8va*S 
The rulers’ benevolent policy is further substantiated 
by grants of exemption from taxation during famines 


and pestilence, 


Thus, on the strength of the foregoing 


discussion it may be concluded that the rulers of 
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Kamataka closely conformed to the precepts of Hindu-= 
law givers while framing their policy of taxation, 

A careful study of the records leaves no doubt about 
the benevolent policy of the rulers as far as taxation 
was concerned And at the same time 1% cannot be 
denied that people were sometimes harassed by the 
tax-collecting officers and the kings were quick to 
redress such people of their grievancies whenever 


they were brought to their notice, 


Section 4: Taxation in Kamatak 
md Tamil Nadu comared 


A few Tamil inscriptions of the time »f the 
Hoysala occupation of Chola country seem to suggest 
that taxation in Karnataka was more oppressive than 
that of the Chdlas. An important development that took 
place before the establishment of the Vijayanazgara rule 
and after the rule of the Cholas and the Pangyas was 
the temporary occupation of the Tamil country Jy 
Kannadiyas, (1.6,, Kannadigas) under the Hoysaa King 
Some8vara and his son RENE for a period o2 about 


a quarter of a century. ** An inscription of A.D. 1501 
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states that the inhabitants of Velangugi had no means 
of discharging their revenue dues to government 
because that "was the period of the occupation of 


the Kennadiyas",?® 
SHimishnam in the South Arcot district dated A.D.1504 


Another inscription from 


4 
states that the rates of taxes ‘had become ofloxbitant 
in the time when the country was in the hands of the 
Kannadiyas., The cultivators had dispersed and the 
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svaripas scattered, Similarly, a record of A.D. 


1429-30?” states that revision of the revenue 
settlement of the whole district of Parantaka-nadu 
was necessitated by the confusion into which the 
administrative arrangements had been throw during 


the time of the temporary occupation of the place by 
the Kannadiyas. 


These instances are sufficient enough to Show 
that the Hoysala occupation of the Chola country had 
completely disturbed the administrative system and 
during this time arbitrary taxes were levied on the 
people. But now the problem is as to what extent this 
unfortunate devel opment reflects the taxation system 
of Karnataka, particularly of the time of the Hoysalas. 


These are undoubtedly a few instances of unusual 


oircunstamces, During the period of foreign 
occupation when it was particularly of a shovxt 

period there was bound to be exploitation and tae 
harassment of the people, Therefore, such an unusual 
situation cannot be considered to reflect the t3xation 
system of the normal times, Moreover, absence of 
similar examples of harassment of people in Karnataka, 
convincingly explains the unusual situation obtaining 
in the Tamil country. Except for these rare examles, 
the taxation systems of both Taml ngdu and Karnataka 


were quite alike, 


Section 5: Salient Features of 
Taxation in Karmataka 


The Taxation System in Kamataka was the result 
of an evolution which had started much earlier during 
the time of the Mauryas. Therefore, 1t 1s diff-cult to 
point out a particular period when i% had attained ts 
perfection, Experiments were made now and then and 
naturally these experiments had their own merits and 
de-merits. But, however, certain salient featuzes of 


the system may be set out here, 
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The taxes in ancient times were the compulsory 
levies, the income from which was utilised for the 
public welfare notwithstanding the fact whether the 
tax=payer was benefitted from it or not, This 1s 
evident {rom the fact that severe punishments were 
given for non-payment of taxes, There are instances 
of confiscation of lands of the brahmanas for not 
paying govemment dues, A record of about A.D, 122939 
shows that even the brahmana donees of ggrah3ra 
villages had to pay interest on the land tax remaining 
in arrears. The state, however, did not wait for more 
than three months and at the end of this period it 
would sell ne shares of the defaulters, Several 
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inscriptions" record the confiscation of lands for 


default of payment of taxes, These examples definively 


establish the compulsory nature of taxation in Karnataka 


during the period under review, 


Side by side, with the compulsory levies, the 
voluntary contributions also continued, But the 
voluntary contributions in general were made to the 


temples and charities, 
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Another noteworthy £6೩ of the Taxation 
System in Karnataka was its universal application, 
Every individual, rich or poor, receiving state benefit 
in the form of protection was expected to contribute 
towards the state Treasury. This is evident from the 
fact that even the poorest people who were not in a 
position to pay taxes either in cash or in kind were 
expected to render free service to the state once or 


twice in a month, 


The third feature of the taxation in Karnataka 
was that it was proad based, Every article of production 


and every item of consumption was subject to taxation, 


The Land Revenue was thoroughly decentralised 
and local hereditary officers enjoyed considerable 
autonomy. The administration of commercial taxes on 


the other hand, was rather centralised, 


‘Assigming local taxes for local needs was 
aother feature of the taxation system In other words, 
the income from transit duties were utilised for 
maintaining roads, the income from daSabandha was to 


be utilised for maintaining the water-tanks, eto. 
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Section 6: Conclusions 


A comprehensive account of the taxation system 
in Kamataka given in the preceding pages being the 
first attempt of its kind, cannot pretend to have solved 
all the problems confronting a serious student of 
history of taxation. Rather it is an attemt at 
creating the problems than solving them. Moreover, 
no problem relating to the remote historical times 
can ever be solved to the satisfaction of all, one can 
at best make onds propositions and thus may claim to 
have begun one& ow school of thought. With the full 
knowledge of the serious limitations pointed out above, 
the following generalizations and observations emerge 


out of the present inguiry. 


The taxation system in Karnataka underwent a 
number of changes before it evolved into a perfect 
system, These changes can be marked with every change 
in the ruling dynasty of arnatala. The changes were 


progressive except during the Vijayanagara times. 


The fiscal terms used in the records appear to 


be quite alien, Without satisfactory elucidation of 
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these fiscal terms the account of taxation cannot be 
complete, perfect and systematic, Names of commercial 
taxes are very strange to us, Yaddaravula, a road cess 
is interpreted here to mean a majyor-tax ಹ a duty on 


articles of trade carried on the back of oxen, 


Pannaya was a road cess on betel-leaves in 
transit. It was the same as parnaya of the Norxthem 
India. Achchupannaya was the tax collected on betel- 


leaves in cash, 


Bilkode was a tax collected from both the 


seller and the buyer, 


Bhagakara-bho gakara; deye- neva; dhanya hurenya 
(in reverse order properly); Udranga-uparikara; siddhdya- 
kirakkulaydwere all the synonyms and meant King's share 
in produce and additional levies in the form of supvlies 


respectively. 


On the whole, taxation in Karnataka was not 
burdensome and peasant uprisings and migrations due to 
oppressive policy of taxation were few and far between. 


Timely concessions, provision for representations often 
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helped to reduce such tensions. A fewof such uprisings 
and migrations were due to the harassment of tke officers 
rather than either the lack of benevolence on the part 

of the rulers or any defect in the system, Tex 
exemptions, though appear to have caused loss cf 

revenue to the State, were not really s0. Exemptions 

in Karmataka were rather a mode of public experditure 


tha state benevolence to the people. 


The taxation system in India as a whole was 4 
indeed a splendid creation of a rare administrative 
genio}s of ancient Hindu-law- givers, Karmataka as an 
integral part of India, inherited such an excellent set 
of ideas and practices built uy ls Mauryas and the 
S3tavahanas and on its firm foundations developed a 
sup erstrmeture of its ow to Hs needs, Taxation 
system in Karmataka was thus the result of a rare blend 
of the genius of ancient Indian political thinkers and 
enduring efforts and experiments of its mlers and 
ungrudging sacrifice of its people through the centuries, 
Perhaps nothing makes 1ts study more fascinating than the 
gradual evolution it attained century after century, and 
dynasty after dynasty. Nothing gives greater satisfaction 
than its {drsuit and the invincible desire to ಗ್ಲ್‌ಆue it 


endlessly. 
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APPENDIX 1 


NUMERTCAL SUFFIXES OF ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS AND 
THE REVENUE VALUE 


One of the distinguishing features of the 
administrative system in ancient and mediaeval Karnataka 
was the practice. of suffixing numerical figures to the 
administrative divisions, These figures vary from a 
single digit number to six digits. But what these 
numerical figures suffixed to administrative divisions 
indicated was a matter of controversy for a long time, 
As one of the scholars suggested that these numbers 
indicated the revenue value of the division, here, it is 
proposed to present in nut-shell the various views of 


the scholars. 


According to JF. Fleet, the smaller numbers, 
like tens and hundreds, attached to names of places, 
probably marked the number of cities, towns and villages 


in the particular groups. 


But, BL. Rice objecting to this View XNXEW 
maintained that that they represented the number of 


villages was physically impossible, even supposing That 
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the whole areas were occupied by villages.” Further, 

he made two suggestions viz. (i) the thousands might 

refer to ads, which were called thousands and (i1) they 
represented the revenue. In support of his explanation 

he further argued thus: ‘rom an eayly period all the 
great provinces and their sub-divisions commoaly have 

the revenue value attached to the name «,,.. Jhis system 
is still commemorated in the yelusavira or Seven Thousand- 
country, We may add the example of a Six-Thousand country 


in Chikmagalur taluka." 


GS. Dikshit, on the other hand distinguishes 
three grades of numerals suffixed to the administrative 
divisions viz. (1) figures upto one thousand as in case 
of Tarddavadi Thousand and below (11) figures of several 
thousands as in case of Banavasi-12000, and (iii) figures 
exceeding one lakh as in case of Rattapadi 73 lakh. He 
gives three distinct explanations for each of these 
three catagories of figures and concludes thuss We 
have the following result based upon the views of Fleet 
and Rice, The lakh in Rattawadi seven amd a half lakh 
and sapadalaksha would refer to revenue and so also 
yelusavira and gru-savira terrifories when ttey refer 
to very small areas. The thousands in Banavesi-12000 
may refer to the number of nads. Figures upto a thousand 


would ordinarily refer to villages, tows anc cities. 
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Dikshit's conclusions appear to be very sound, 
convincing and reasonable, At the present state of our 


knowledge his interpretation is acceptable, 
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APPENDIX «- II 


A GLOSSARY OF TECHNTCAIL TERMS 


Un Kannada ond Sanskrit) 


Abhyaeate Provision for the food and stay of the 
guests. 
ಎ 
Achchupannaya A tax on betel-leaves in tensit paid 
in cash. 
Agasadere . Tax On washermen. 
Aerahara Village granted to the Brahnanes for 


their subsistance. 


Aifydondi An occasional tax of 5th part of the 
produce, 
rane Land-Revenue assessment. 
Alivu A fine for destruction. 
Ama tya | i in-charge of Land-Revenue. 
Anyaya A fine for inyustice. 
Antahkar sea A professional tax on agr2culturists. 
Antaraya 
Aputrikadhena A widow paying a fine in return for 


claiming the owmership of property of 
her husband without sons. 


Aravane 


Athavane 


Bamice 


Balapana or 
Balavane 


Balgakhu 


Bandi s.a. 
Bittibandi 


Basigza-dere 
Begara 


Bhaga ನಂದಿ 
Sadbhaga 


Bhandagarika 


Bhutavatapra- 
Taya 


Bidara 


Bilkode 


A nominal charge on mamya lands. 
A Department of Revenue Records. 
A professional tax. 


A professional tax on Butchers. 


Grant of land for washing the heroes 
sword. 


Cart to be supplied free of charges. 


Marriage tax superintendent of Forced 
Labour. 


Sixth share of the agricultural produce 
claimed by the King as land-revenue. 


Head of the Treasury. 


Tax on articles {carried on the back of 
mimnals) in transit. 


Arramgements for the stay of King's 
officers by the villagers, 


A petty tax on both the buyer and the 
seller. 
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Biravana 


Brahmadey 


Bittuvatta 


Dasavanda s.&. 
Dasabandha 


Davasadaya 


Deyameya sea 
Dhanyahirmya 


Entu-hittu 


Gana-dere 
Gavunda 


Hadara 


Haga 


Bitti sea. Visti 


A tax for maintaining the family of 
the war heroes. 


Forced Labour. 


Tax-free grant land enjoyed by the 
Brahmas. 


An irxrigational charge. 


An additional levy for maintaining 
irrigational works. 


Revenue paid in kina. 


King's share in kind and cash. 


Bight-guilds of village servants 
which constituted village council. 


A g01d coin, 

A general term for measuring 0d, 
Tax on 0il-mills. 

Village-he adman. 

A fine for immoral traffic. 


A petty coin, 
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Handarahamna ox 
Pandarapana 


Horavaru 

Kadata or Kadita 
Kanike 
Kannadivana 
Kara 


Karudere 8.8 
Karuka, Karakara 


Katakasese 
Katt arivana 


Khana 


Kilbatteya sunka 


Kirukula 8.8; 
Kirudere 


Klipta 


Kodativana 


A tax on socio-religious functions 


Export Duties. 


Revenue Record. 


Presents to the King. 


Tax on prostitutes. 


A general term for land-revenue. 


hax on artisans. 


Max for maintaining the army on march. 


Sciessors tax. 


Supply of fodder for horses and 
elephants in the King's axny. 


Tax on articles in transit on 
country roads, 


Petty-taxes, 


Fixed land-tax. 


Tax on carpenters. 
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Kodavisa Tax on horned animals, 

Kolu A measuring rod. 

Kulava Kadisu To grant tax-exenytion., 

Kumaragadyane Presents to the royal prince, 

Kumbaradere Tax on potters, 

Magea-dere Tax on looms, 

Mandapika A customs' House, 

Melalke Supervision. 

Melvatteya Sunka Tax on articles in tansit on main 
roads. 

Nibandhe A nominal charge on manye lands, 

Niska A gold Coin, 

Od&a~dere Tax on Masons. 

Okkalu-dere Tax on tenants. 

01e land-Revenue Record. 

Osage A festival tax. 

Panchakaruka Tax on five artisans, 


Pana A Copperkoin, 
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Panchamathe Representatives of five communities 
of a village. 


Pannaya ನುಡಿ Tax on betel-1eaves., 
Parnaya 


' Patte Revenue Roll, 


Pattondi $.@ 10th share of the produce for 


desavand R P p x 
ಅರಕಳಡಿಗಂಡಿ maintaining irrigational works. 


Perijunka s.a Tax on whole-=sale dealers 
HejyjJunka 


Pindadana S.a. A lump assessment on villages, 
Pindakara 


Rajamanadanda A standardised royal measuring rod. 


Rajjuka An officer in charge of a land- 
measuring rope. 


Samaya terige Tax on caste. 

Sada-dere Tax on shephords 

Santeyaya Market dues, 

Sarige Tax on articles in transit. 

Sese A general term for tax levied for 


maintgining army and its elements. 


Seni sea Sreni Guild organisations. 


Siddhaya 


Srikarana 
Sunka s.a, Sulka 


Sunkadavava 


Suvarnadaya 
Talarige 
Teppa-sunka 
Thane 
Tippe-sunka 
Todaru 


Tottu-dere 


Udranga 9.a. 
Bhaga 


Ugarana-dere 


Umbali 


Uparikara 


Vaddaravala 


Volavaru., 
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Land Revenue. 

Accounts Officer. 

A general term for a commercial tax. 
Local tax-officers. 

Revenue paid in cash. 

Contribution for the village servants. 
Ferry-tax. 

A customs station, 

Manure tax. 

A fine for hindrance. 

Tax on the slaves. 


Land-Revenue., 


A tax for maintaining the granery, 
A tax=free ternure=land 
Surcharge over and above land-revenue., 


A duty levied on bulk of gords like grain 
and areca nuts in transit. 


Import duties, 
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Annual Reports of South Indian 
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Bombay Karnataka Inscriptions 
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